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Keep Your Dollars at Work! 


Why let them be tied-up in Past Due Accounts? 


Every Past-Due Account in your ledgers means just that 
much cash taken from your working capital, from your 
bank account or from your dividend reserve. Why not go 
after this important money? 


Rapidly increasing numbers of firms are now receiving 
large amounts of cash every month from collections 
handled by the 73 Collection and Adjustment Bureaus, 
affiliated with the National Association. Others find this 
effort gets the cash and holds the respect of the debtors. 


Why not let us tell you how one of the 73 Adjustment-Collection 
Bureaus near your city can help you keep your dollars at workr 
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One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Atw 5.000 FREEN DS == TODAY! 


Within an hour . . . no matter where 
you may be in this country . .. some 
one of our 5000 specially trained 
agents can be at your side—counsel- 
ling, helping, arranging details for 
settlement of your claim--protecting 
your interests. These 5000 friends, 
located from Coast to Coast, are 
gained the moment you place your 
insurance with this great, national 
organization. , For fifty years the 
Standard has ranked among the 
strongest Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies in the insurance business. 
Over 134 millions of dollars have 
been paid in claims by a conservative 
_and capable management. , In ad- 
dition to all forms of Bank Robbery 


and Hold-up Insurance, Automobile 
Liability, Property Damage and 
Collision, Personal Accident and 
Sickness Insurance, all forms of 
General Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation, the Standard spe- 
cializes in Bankers’ Blanket Bonds, 
Check Forgery and Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds. » Your own insur- 
ance agent: or broker can furnish 
you with Standard protection. 
Tell him to place your insurance 
with this 50 year old institution. 
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In addition to its far-flung agency organization, the 
STANDARD maintains a nation-wide force of in- 


~ spectors, safety engineers, auditors and claim adjusters 


ready to provide prompt and satisfactory service on 
STANDARD policies.Whether your policy is issued 
to you as an individual or as a large organization, this 
vast service system assures the utmost in modern 
insurance protection. 


Our Golden Anniversary 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


1934 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


ONE OF THE OLDEST AND ONE OF THE LARGEST CASUALTY AND BONDING COMPANIES OF AMERICA 
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Looking ahead 


In July Mr. Tregoe will conclude his 
series on the N.A.C.M.’s history and 
traditions. We also expect to present to 
our readers at that time the series of 
letters mentioned by Mr. J. T. O'Neill 
in his article in this month’s issue. An 
article by Henry H. Heimann, the Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Manager, on “Con- 
structive credit for real recovery” will 
high-light the issue. 


"California, here we come!" 


39th Annual N. A. C. M. Convention 
and 4th Credit Congress of Industry 


Los Angeles . . . June !1-15 


Our cover 


This month our cover carries a 
colored map of the area surrounding 
Los Angeles, which is the focal point 
during these weeks of the nation’s 
credit executives. The map is furnished 
through the courtesy of The All-Year 
Club of California. 
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is constant 


But we dont mean “SMALL” change! 


The big opportunities are ahead—for growing men. If you’re in- 
terested in improving your chances of improving your position, 
we know we can be of help to you. Now is the time to start. 
And the way to start is to clip the attached coupon. Selah! 


N A T i O N A i NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT, Dept. 6, One Park Avenue, New York. 
Please send me details of your NEW course in Credits and Collections. 


INSTITUTE « 
OF CREDIT 
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The voice of business 


The “New Deal” is of vital importance to business. Fundamentally, it is of great 
importance that any legislation for business, or new approach to our economic 
\y Problem, take into consideration the welfare of business. 

Civilization moves forward as business prospers, for earnings are the foundation 
of economic progress. The elimination of the profit motive in business is a suicidal 
theory; an agonizing dream resulting from improper digestion. 

Reasonable return on a business investment needs no apology. Unreasonable return 
never survives competition. We hold those truths to be self-evident. Consequently, we 
should face facts and have the courage to strike hard for principles we know are right. 

It is a severe indictment against business men that, throughout the “New Deal,” 
they have been unable to speak with a unified voice. Where can one turn to hear what 
business has to say? It is idle to complain of a lack of consideration for business when 
business interests cannot agree among themselves as to their own representation. There 
is no continuity of business policy, no unified program, no co-ordinated planning. 

Business has been busy defending itself against dangerous legislation. It has not 
moved forward as a unit for constructive legislative measures. It is essential that business 
plan proper representation and secure — hearing on all legislation affecting busi- 
ness. But it must do more. It must lay down a constructive program. It is the duty 
of business to share equal responsibility in the administration of new Government 

rograms. 

Ff othe Chamber of Commerce of the United States gives voice to one segment of 
business. _The National Association of Manufacturers speaks for another large group 
of industry. Some industries express their voice through the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Granting that these organizations do effective work, none of them speak 
for the entire business of this country. It is time business developed, through consolida- 
tion or merger or other utilization of present agencies, an organization with a permanent 
and efficient personnel, supported by an adequate research department which would keep 
closely in touch with the needs and the pulse of business; one which would give con- 
tinuous voice to the business angle of any and all such matters. 

The managing executives of business are not in a very good position to complain 
of the effect of various new ventures on business when they sit idly by and do not give 
unified expression to their views or fail to develop an organization that can express their 
combined views. If managing executives criticise administration of new policies their 
criticisms must fall on deaf ears unless they stand ready and willing to furnish practical 
business administrators. 

The sacrifice involved in Government service is such that business men are unwilling 
to make them. But labor and agriculture hold no such narrow view. Labor and agri- 
culture appraise this governmental service as of infinitely greater importance to their 
cause than any sacrifice or inconvenience to one individual. Business, unwilling to make 
the sacrifice, is estopped from condemning. 

The managing executives of business might well pattern a truly representative busi- 
ness organization after some of the efficient, specialized business organizations. Certainly, 
in all matters relating to wholesale credit, for 39 consecutive years the National Association 
of Credit Men has vigilantly and uninterruptedly expressed its voice in no uncertain terms. 
Once each month in 138 cities a state survey is made. Once each year a national survey 
of credit developments is made. This will take place this year at the 39th Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Credit Men in Los Angeles from June 11-15. 

Eternal vigilance, hard work and continuous application to the credit problems of 
the country has been responsible for wholesale oak industrial credit legislation finding 
ready acceptance among credit executives. Business executives might well consult their 
Credit Managers as to “how it’s done.” Meanwhile let us journey to Los Angeles in 
force and raise a militant, unified voice as to the significance of credit in today’s business 


eee 
us make apparent the implications of the Convention’s slogan: “Constructive 
credit for real recovery.” 


Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men 





The Association year: 


A review and a forecast by ERNEST 
|. KILCUP President, N. A. C. M. 


ciation year prompts us to look back 
over the year to relate the conduct 
of affairs in the Association with 
general business conditions. At the 
same time, a study of those business con- 
ditions naturally leads us to the consider- 
ation of economic and artificial forces 
which have been at work and have 
brought these conditions into existence. 

It was very evident after the develop- 
ments of March of 1933 that govern- 
mental action looking towards the 
amelioration of our economic difficulties 
was inevitable, but it was impossible to 
forsee the method of approach or the na- 
ture of enactments which would be adopt- 
ed to bring about the desired results. 

Three things were outstandingly ap- 
parent: our financial structure was not 
functioning to the best interests of 
government,, business and citizens; 
vicious practices in distribution and pro- 
duction needed summary treatment, and, 
finally, labor conditions required correc- 
tion and direction. 

It is interesting to observe that what- 
ever means might be adopted to settle 
any or all of these problems, those means 
would indubitably have an impact upon 
the credit structure not only of business 
but of the nation as well. What more 
natural than that our Association and its 
members should have felt an immediate 
concern in the developments which 
would occur. 

Superficially, it might seem that mone- 
tary and fiscal policies of the govern- 
ment should be more arresting of the 
attention of banking and moneyed cor- 
poration interests than of that of the 
general creditor body, yet inasmuch as 
our whole superstructure of credit is 
based on a monetary system, it is evident 
that in the conservation and proper ad- 
ministration and development of credit 
and credit facilities and intimate degree 
-of attention should be devoted to the 
study of proposed financial programs in 
order that their effect on the credit struc- 
ture might be properly anticipated and 
evaluated. 


*. The approaching end of our Asso- 
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Our National Association has stood 
firmly in the position that only the 
soundest monetary program should be 
adopted and we still maintain that the 
restoration of stable values is absolutely 
necessary before the proper degree of 
economic equilibrium can be expected. 
We have, of course, been sensible of the 
fact that it is not always easy to adjust an 
internal economy to the demands and 
complexities of an external economy, and 
for that reason have been a little more 
dispassionate in our judgment and pro- 
nouncements that might have been the 
case had we ignored this consideration. 

Where the adjustment of labor diffi- 
culties has been concerned, the Associa- 
tion has been constrained to take the 
stand that except where paternalism 
might be encouraged and allowed to ig- 
nore an equality of advantage between 
labor and the employers of labor, thus 
resulting in a real and profound dis- 
turbance and in an impediment to an 
economic recovery and reform, it was 
not within our purview as an Association 
to expound new doctrines or assert any 
principles which would draw us away 
from the more immediate field of our 
becoming endeavors. 

In the field of trade practices, how- 
ever, we have had an immediate and 
profound interest because it has been in 
this field that the sources of credit abuse 
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and credit waste have been found. 

As we cast back in our memories we 
may easily recall that for many years we 
have been complaining about the in- 
sidious evils that have crept into mer- 
chandising and marketing and business 
conduct generally, but like those who 
complain about the weather, nobody did 
anything about it. 

It is true that the so-called anti-trust 
laws were prohibitive of much that 
might have been accomplished which 
would have been without prejudice to 
the consumer interest, but so delicate 
was the line of demarcation between 
wise and unwise practices and so inflex- 
ible was the interpretation of the rights 
of business under those laws, that it was 
well night impossible to secure any satis- 
factory degree of correction, because the 
bases upon which various interests might 
get together were so narrow in their 
scope as to preclude the possibility of 
erecting amy structure of correction 
which might be very much more than 
limited to the refinement of only a few 
classes of abuses. 

Yet through all this seeming difficulty, 
there has always been the possibility of 
the better coordination of creditor inter- 
ests and the development of better means 
to reduce credit wastage through legiti- 
mate cooperation between creditors. Our 
Association has worked strenuously and 
concertedly to develop these legitimate 
agencies for the protection of the credi- 
tor body, and considerable has been ac- 
complished, although by no means can 
it yet be said that there is a sufficiently 
widespread understanding of the methods 
and means which we have advanced. 

Some impetus has been given to the 
more general adoption of those means 
and the better codification of rules of 
credit conduct by the emergency legisla- 
tion and the codes of control and pro- 
cedure initiated under that legislation, 
but too frequently has the attempt been 
made to merge credit control with other 
trade practice activities which has often 
resulted in submerging credit control 
rather than in maintaining it at a parity 
of interest with the other activities. 

In the field of federal legislation, 
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under whose im- 


there has been much to engage our 
efforts to the end that credit practices 
might be protected from legalized abuses. 
It is doubtful whether during any 
previous year of our history the question 
of bankruptcy legislation has occupied 
so much front page space in the daily 
press of had so much attention and 
consideration in the halls of Congress. 
Various bills have been introduced which 
upon close anal- 
ysis have been ' 7° 
found highly in- —-@ f 
imical not onlyto —"% 
the interests of SE 
creditors as a class 
but also, eventu- 
ally, to the inter- 
est of our citizen- 
ty, and we have 
worked hard and 
strenuously to pre- 
sent intelligent 
analyses and un- 
prejudiced views 
to the legislators 









mediate study 
these bills have 
come for ap- 
proval, modification or rejection, so that 
final enactments might be justified from 
every legitimate angle. 

Admittedly it has been very difficult 
indeed in attempting to carry on the 
wotk which has been done to be able 
always to distinguish beyond every ves- 
tige of doubt, the exact position which 
we should assume and the exact prin- 
ciples which we should enunciate, 
particularly where the more abstruse 
questions of economic policy have arisen. 

I believe, however, that I may war- 
rantably declare that under the leader- 
ship of our Executive Manager and the 
very able staff surrounding him, our 
membership has maintained an attitude 
which cannot be challenged as being 
without foundation in fact or logic nor 
as being prejudiced by selfishness or 
academic narrowness of experience and 
information. 

In the course of developing the ave- 
nues for better mercantile credit and 
banking control and the development 
and promotion of media which we had 
already established many years ago, we 
were confronted with a vexing and 
serious situation. It was evident that 
our interchange system was the target of 
an attack which if not properly com- 
bated, might lead to a degree of cen- 
tralization of the service to creditor 
interests in hands which were purely 
commercial and as such would overlook 
to a large degree the conservation of 
creditor interests upon a truly coopera- 





We must eradicate evils 


tive and constructive basis, and as a re- 
sult of this we have witnessed within 
many of our affiliated units the expan- 
sion of our most tangible service to our 
membership to a degree hitherto thought 
impractical and as more properly to be 
discouraged, yet which under the new 
circumstances obtaining could not long 
be avoided nor justifiably criticised. 

We cling to the conviction that a 

very real obliga- 
tion rests upon 

—= our Association 

; . to serve its mem- 
bership by fos- 
tering and en- 
couraging the 
free flow of 
commercial in- 
formation in the 
way that was so 
urgently neces- 
sary but impos- 
sible in the days 
before bankrupt- 
cy legislation 
had been refined 
and a uniform 
bankruptcy act 
enacted, for we 
believe that the greater development of 
purely commercial agencies of service 
and the possible abandonment of co- 
operative effort would undoubtedly lead 
to a resumption of those cross-currents 
in the field of credit which would even- 
tually permit of 
greater abuses 
and greater wast- 
age than our 
business interests 
can reasonably 
stand. 

The N. A. C. 
M. has been per- 
mitted this year 
to contribute as 
never before to 
the conduct of 
national affairs. 
When the ad- 
ministration 
sought the serv- 
ices of Executive 
Manager Hei- 
mann as Direc- 
tor of the United 
States Shipping Bureau, we were exceed- 
ingly reluctant to let him serve for the 
problems within our own organization, 
under the pressure of the times, needed 
his acumen and experience in their solu- 
tion. On the other hand, it was the 
majority opinion of the Board of Direc- 
tors that it was our patriotic duty to be 
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We must help reconstruct 


as unselfish as possible. 

Accordingly, at the turn of the year, 
Mr. Heimann started upon his duties as 
director of the Shipping Bureau and the 
public prints will already have ac- 
quainted you with the excellence of the 
work that he has done in correcting 
many of the uphappy situations which 
existed. As the president of your or- 
ganization, I want you to know, too, 
how splendidly the staffs in the various 
quarters carried on under the circum- 
stances which existed. The fruit of their 
efforts is ample testimony to the effec- 
tiveness of the morale which has been 
established and the caliber of the per- 
sonnel itself. 

There have been many interesting de- 
velopments in the service of the Na- 
tional to the affiliated units and through 
them to the membership and business 
interests at large. Those developments 
will be outlined and discussed at the an- 
nual convention in Los Angeles, June 
11 to 15th, and I have every confidence 
that they indicate the dawn of a new and 
greater era in the rendering of service to 
the business of our nation and the 
enhancement of the influence of the 
Association in the protection and better 
administration of credit and credit fa- 
cilities. 


Since the above was written by Mr. 
Kilcup, it is interesting to report that 
the efforts of the National Association of 
Credit Men have 
been at least 
partially success- 
ful in bringing 
about amend- 
ments to the 
corporate reor- 
ganization meas- 
ure as passed by 
the Senate. 
These amend- 
ments limit the 
provable claims 
for rent to one 
year after the 
bankrupt vacates 
the premises un- 
der lease. It was 
the contention of 
the N.A.C.M. 
that landlords 
should not be given preference over 
merchandise creditors. The term of one 
year was allowed as a compromise by 
the Senators. 

The Municipal Bankruptcy law also 
was opposed by the N.A.C.M. in its 
original form. It was found impossible 
however to halt (Continued on page 58) 
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Did you ever collect 
from a lawyer? 


Well, here’s a firm that deals with 50,000 lawyers. Its credit mana- 
ger calls lawyers “most charming” although “extremely sensi- 


/ 


tive. 


of an article on money, good will 

and sales from collection letters, I 

won't guarantee that everything I say 
will work in your business. That would 
be rather presumptuous. I will simply 
relate how we try to do it in our business 
—how we never lose sight of those three 
objectives—what success we have in that 
regard—what our methods are—our ma- 
terials—and our credit and collection 
philosophy and practice. 

To begin with, we deal almost exclu- 
sively with lawyers—nearly 50,000 of 
them—in every part of the country. 
Some folks think that lawyers are the 
most difficult of debtors. That is not 
true. They do know all the tricks of the 
collection trade—yet we do not have 
serious difficulties with them, and our 
losses are microscopic. In fact, lawyers 
are probably the most charming of cus- 
tomers, and contrary to some opinion, 
are exceptionally fair, and honest, but, 
extremely sensitive and, of course, equip- 
ped to give battle if they so desire. 

Your type of customer is perhaps al- 
together different. Your terms may be 
different, but to my way of thinking, 
debtors are about the same, and are regu- 
lar human-beings. 

I am reminded of the story of the two 
colored men who met on the street, and 
one of them said, “Brother Bogus, why 
does you-all refuse to pay me them two 
dollahs you done owed me since de 
Lawd knows when ?” 

Brother Bogus replied, ‘I doesn’t re- 
fuse. I jus’ refrains.” 

Most folks do not refuse to pay their 


= In trying to meet the requirements 
“ 


bills, but many of them refrain from do- © 


ing so, which can be just as bad. Yet 
the slow-payer thinks he is a regular 
fellow and often responds more readily 
when ‘he is treated in a human, friendly 
manner. 

Accordingly, a credit and collection 
department can not exist without estab- 
lished principles. In fact, it must have 
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by J. T. O'NEILL, 
Credit Manager, 
West Publishing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


a creed if it expects to succeed. 

I will try to give you ours. 

We know our company is operated 
for profit. We know a customer costs 
us $40.00 on an average to place him on 
the books. We know a business is built 
up of customers and that one lost can 
not be replaced. If you get another, it 
simply means that you should have had 
the additional one in the first place. 

We know that a Credit-Collection De- 
partment that can get money, good will, 
and sales from credit and collection cor- 
respondence is a highly important de- 
partment in any business. We like sales 
managers. Yet we believe, and modestly, 
that it takes one kind of salesmanship 
to sell goods that “listen good,” that do 
not have to be paid for right away, but 
that often it takes a higher degree of 
salesmanship to sell the man the idea 
that he should dig down into his jeans 
and pay out cold, hard cash for some- 
thing that consciously or otherwise he 
no longer has such a current lively in- 
terest in. 

We believe at our place that when we 
“O. K.” an order that we should have 
the ability—that we should have the 
tools in our collection kit, if you please 
—to make that order produce the money 
that our company has a right to expect 
from it. 

We believe, back in our Credit and 
Collection Department, that folks are 
paying out some money at all times, even 
though they owe other debts. The 
thought foremost in our minds at all 
times is to realize that fact, and to ask 
ourselves, “What can we do to get some 
of that money—to get co-operation from 
that particular type of debtor, while 
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And “losses are microscopic.” There’s a reason, told herein 


other creditors may be importunate, im- 
perious, arbitrary, and left holding the 
bag!” We scheme along that line all 
the time, and while we are glad to co- 
Operate, we are paid to get our money— 
and we do! 

We turn down very little business. We 
do spend our money to investigate. Yet, 
here is the thought that is always upper- 
most in our minds. We have an order 
before us. We have the goods to fill it. 
The man wants them. Can’t we find a 
way to get them to him, and collect the 
money due us? Anybody can turn down 
business. There is nearly always a way 
that orders can be filled. The question 
is, how good is the Credit and Collection 
Department with that type of proffered 
business ? 

Along the line of our creed, we be- 
lieve our goods are the finest in the 
world. We believe we give value re- 
ceived—plus. We will drop any collec- 
tion man who whines that he can’t col- 
lect am account because the order 
shouldn’t have been taken in the first 
place. We do not want an alibi artist 
about credits, about salesmen, or 
about conditions, or the merchandise 
sold. We fell that we have a lot to 
learn, but we think that a credit and 
collection man, like you and the rest of 
us, is a combination of an expert sales- 
man, an ingenious advertising man, a 
diplomatic ambassador, a banker, a law- 
yer—and while he isn’t always paid ac- 
cordingly, he is expected to be, is, and 
should strive to be—almost a miracle 
worker. Which he usually is! 

So much for the high spots on our 
credit and collection creed. Is this just 
a prayer—a pose—or do we do some- 
thing about it in our business? 

Now, before I get through, I am go- 
ing to attempt to answer in the final 
analysis just how we get plenty of 
money, plenty of good will, and plenty 
of sales from credit and collection letters. 

As far as sales are concerned, there 
is no reason under the sun why a credit 
man can not have a paragraph in every 
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“|, .and a very happy New Year. 
Yours very truly ... P. S.. Our 
invoice of last July is enclosed.” 


& Cartoon by courtesy of Isaac Goldman Co., New York. 


one of his letters about some merchan- 
dise item that you are pushing at the 
time. He ought to do it. After a sales 
department sells a man, their contact 
practically ceases. Credit and collection 
departments have a contact almost con- 
tinuously, and every letter from a Credit 
and Collection Department can and 
should have some casual mention or 
otherwise of a sales opportunity for that 
customer. 

We had a young man in our business 
last year who single-handedly sold over 
$30,000.00 worth of law books in con- 
nection with letters going out in his-col- 
lection work. Don’t say that you don’t 
know anything about your sales depart- 
ment or their prices. We have over 150 


different types of technical publications 
and we wouldn’t have a man in our 
credit or collection department unless he 
is fully acquainted with them. The 
modern name for our departments, gen- 
tlemen, should be the Collection-Sales 
Department. 

And that brings me to the heart of 
this article: how to get good will and 
money. We claim to do it by human, 
friendly letters, which sometimes are 
considered unique, and which are pic- 
turized, animated, etc., all coupled with 
“Courteous Persistency.” 

We don’t believe it is necessary to 
wait 30 days, or any set number of days 


between reminders. We sometimes send 
them at 10 or 15 day intervals. As 
these are courteous, friendly, sometimes 
quite interesting reminders, no offense is 
given, but the pressure is felt. We often 
get our money while some one else is 
waiting 30 days to send out another re- 
minder. There is a collection secret to 
“courteous persistency.”’ You can dis- 
cover it by speeding up your follow-up 
intervals. 

Now, as to the letter. I believe that 
every business letter, no matter from 
what department it emanates, is a sales 
letter. Im every letter you write, you 
are selling yourself, your company, its 
policies, its viewpoints, its merchandise, 
whether you are answering a letter of 
inquiry, an adjustment that satisfies or 
trying to sell a man the idea that he 
should pay what he owes. 

Now, there is only one excuse for a 
letter of any kind. It is designed to take 
the place of a personal conversation. 
There is no other excuse for it. 

But a letter as a substitute for a per- 
sonal interview is under a severe handi- 
cap. It can not contain the tone of voice, 
the gesture, the smile. Words are 
packed with dynamite when written in a 
letter. If they were spoken, they would 
more aften have the interpretation and 
the courteous, pleasant, friendly ring 
that was intended. There are millions 
of dollars awaiting the inventor who can 
concoct something that, when you open 
a letter, make the very words and tone 
of voice of the correspondent ring in 
the ears of the recipient. 

When a real salesman calls on his 
prospect he doesn’t say, “In reply to 
your recent favor, I beg to state that we 
have some good goods; that we would 
like to enjoy further valued patronage 
from you.” Letters, after all, should 
show your type of personality, and per- 
sonality in letters is nothing more than 
an expression of the manner in which 
you treat others. You must admit that 

it is not your personality to walk in on 
a man and start throwing a lot of hack- 
neyed phrases and stilted words at him. 

The successful salesman, whether he 
is selling goods or selling the idea that 
a man should pay up his accounts, makes 
a friendly contact first. He disarms his 
prospect. So, we keep asking ourselves, 
can not our credit and collection letters 
always go forward in salesmanic form— 
properly and neatly dressed with some 
little air of distinction, with the mark 
of the human element in it, with some 
little charm of personality—some little 
happy, felicitous phrasing, and even on 
occasion, something personal, or perhaps 
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reciting some little anecdote or general- 
interest comment. That is nothing more 
than what the ordinary good salesman 
does, and it brings us right back to the 
realization of the fact that every letter, 
no matter what it purports to do, is a 
sales letter, and should be built along 
salesmanic lines. 

The trouble with most letters today is 
that they lack lubrication. They irritate. 
They produce fiction. They build a wall 
of antagonism when they should cement 
friendship. 

Another fault is this: few correspond- 
ents try to visualize the man they are 
writing to. All you have to do is ask 
yourself when you pick up a letter from 
your small town friend, can you see 
him? Can you realize and do you realize 
that a living, human being is behind that 
communication, and that the only reason 
it was written is that a personal inter- 
view was not possible? He is really 
talking to you with his method of per- 
sonality, and with his appreciation of the 
situation. You have got to answer him 
as though he is sitting at your desk. He 
has probably taken half an hour to write 
that letter to you. Can you, do you, and 
will you write to him as though he is a 
human being? Was there a point of 
contact in that letter, or previous letters, 
that you can touch on now, so you can 
now talk a little from his viewpoint and 
not your own all the time? 

After all, what can you do to make 
your letters more human, to be more 
lively, to be more persuasive, to be more 
productive, and to make it possible for 
you and your department to collect more 
money, more good will, and sales from 
them ? 

The answer is six words that a man 
could talk on for an hour, and that some 
day somebody will be smart enough to 
write a book on, ‘““The Conversational 
Style of Writing Letters.” If you want 
to read a master on that style of writing, 
buy every book that has ever been writ- 
ten, and every advertisement that has 
been composed by the late Elbert Hub- 
bard. Another book is the unabridged 
“Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin.” 
Homely— interesting — graphic — lively 
—-persuasive writers, and then further 
your own education along that line. 

It was Schopenhauer who said, “A 
new thought is like the woman we 
think we love. We fancy we will never 
forget her. But, out of sight, out of 
mind. ‘The finest thought runs the risk 
of being irrevocably forgotten if you do 


-not jot it down.” 


Our correspondents, I think, are the 
greatest collectors of pithy, cogent, 
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virile, persuasive phrases. For myself, 
I have over five large memorandum 
books filled with phrases that I have 
caught, a lot of them from newspaper 
reading at times, and certainly a lot from 
magazines and books, and which I weave 
into my daily correspondence. 

They give food for thought. They 
get you away from the hackneyed argu- 
ments. They give you freedom in dis- 
cussing briefly, but interestingly and 
pointedly, the great variety of problems 
that have to be untangled by credit and 
collection departments. The best letter 
writer in your business should be in your 
credit and collection department. When 
the members of that department write a 
letter, they should be able to seal them- 
selves inside, so that when the letter is 
opened the correspondent himself steps 





We hope 

to be able to present to our readers 
in. July, some of the letters used by 
Mr. O'Neill's firm in its collection 
work. After you have read this ex- 
cellent article, we know you'll be 
anxious to see his theory, herein 
outlined, as it is worked. 





out and speaks in a friendly, human, per- 
suasive, convincing manner—just like in 
a personal conversation. 

In an effort to make our letters speak, 
we often use beautiful colored pictures 
in the letter-heads, which are readily and 
inexpensively obtainable. Also, draw- 
ings and cartoons. We are getting to 
believe with the Chinese that, even in a 
collection letter, “A picture is worth 
10,000 words”! 

There are numberless ways to write a 
collection letter. We are always look- 
ing for an excuse to write and to prac- 
tice some new collection psychology. 
We use and have used these animated, 
picturized letters in an appropriate letter 
for Spring, Summer, Fall, Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, Roosevelt's inauguration, 
hunting, football, fishing, auditing time, 
and hundreds of other occasions. 
Usually, these flirt a little with the 
border line of humor, but have the 
theme song of collections running 
through them. There is a little jollying 
in them at times, and usually we are 
jollied back. Folks reach for their 
check books easier when they are in good 
humor! 

We never write a letter to a customer 
without giving him a remittance form. 
We always notice the sales department 
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enclosing an order form. Our object is 
to make it easy for them to remit, and | 
could almost devote the entire space al- 
lotted to me in telling you what we have 
been able to do by offering a little re- 
membrance. 

Here is something that a sales depart- 
ment does right along. You find sales. 
men doing it. Whenever a customer 
goes through our plant, the sales de- 
partment usually gives him a memoran- 
dum book with his name and address 
stamped in gold.. We finally got tired 
of the sales department collecting all the 
good will, so we got hold of some of 
these memo books, and we frankly told 
customers that we stole a few—that a 
collection man was just as interested in 
good will as a sales department. 

We have had a lot of fun with these 
remembrances. They have brought us 
thousands and thousands of dollars. 
However, we hardly ever make the offer 
of the rembrance in the letter. We en- 
deavor to do it adroitly and rather in- 
directly without making it a precedent 
to remittance. We simply offer it in the 
remittance form, and you can rely on us, 
however, to describe the gift plenty— 
setting forth all its good features. We 
have given away thousands of memo 
books, thousands of diary books during 
the holiday season when collections were 
usually slow. Ladies’ purses—compacts 
—pencils, key cases, bill folds, Roose- 
velt’s picture, George Washington's pic- 
ture, and many other novelties, including 
a widely distributed pamphlet, ‘How to 
Collect from Clients” ! 

It is only in our occasional seasonal 
or general letters that we make this offer. 
The remembrances, while they have real 
utility, are not expensive and the appre- 
ciation of the customer is sometimes 
great. We recently sent a Spring letter 
and in the remittance form we offered a 
ladies’ change purse for the customer to 
give to his typist or his wife. You ought 
to see the replies come in. Nearly every 
lawyer wanted to get one for his sten- 
ographer! 

At this point I wish I had the time to 
tell you about the worth-whileness for 
a credit and collection man to jump in 
his car and go out and personally adjust 
an account himself. We keep doing that. 
I know some of you do. It should make 
you a more human letter-writer, and a 
better collection man. You should be 
able to generate some new ideas as a re- 
sult. 

I will end by simply suggesting that 
the best letters are written at this time of 
the year—Spring. In fact, now is the 
time to practice the writing of friendly 
letters, the conversational style, courteous 
persistency—and (Cont. on page 58) 






Chiseling the discount 


@ The cash discount has a justifiable place in the sales 


set-up but tardiness in payment should forfeit the discount 
since it is “an added premium offered to the buyer by 
the seller for payment within a specified time.” 


by R.M.RYAN, Credit Manager, R.C. A.Radiotron Co., Harrison, N. J. 


President, New Jersey Association of Credit Men. 


The subject of cash discount has 
been discussed from all angles for 

\y many years but my own personal 

conviction is that there has not been, 
and actually should not be, any change 
of attitude with respect to the intention 
of this item. 

Cash discount is an added premium 
offered to the buyer by the seller for pay- 
ment within a specified time. If the 
buyer deducts this item, notwithstanding 
tardiness, he is violating a definite ar- 
rangement entered into with the seller 
and should the latter accept such a pay- 
ment without justification, he becomes a 
party to a practice which has much to do 
with the destruction of our general credit 
principles. 

Most buyers have the mistaken idea 
that this item is ‘just another trade dis- 
count’ and they fail to realize the seller 
has definitely in mind that it is worth a 
certain percentage to have the use of the 
monies so many days in advance of the 
het terms. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion of late regarding the possibility of 
eliminating cash discount entirely. Some 
organizations are of the opinion that this 
item can be eliminated with nothing 
more than a notice to their trade. In my 
opinion this would hardly be possible 
unless the trade was compensated by an 
adjustment in the price of the merchan- 
dise and I cannot conceive of an ar- 
rangement such as this if the buyer will 
be given the opportunity of submitting 
payments in accordance with net terms. 

In the case of those organizations now 
selling under cash discount terms of the 
tenth proximo or longer it is reasonable 
to expect that payments would reach 
them just as promptly even though the 
cash discount was eliminated. 

However, from the standpoint of 
vendors selling under cash discount 

terms of 2% ten days or 2% tenth and 
twenty-fifth it is quite obvious that 
should the 2% be eliminated entirely, 





Ce vceck Sf aaa 
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John Jones & Co., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


You can save $1.20 by taking advantage of 
the cash discount on our invoice dated April 
15th. You will appreciate this reminder that 
the ten-day period expires April 25th. 

This is not a request for payment—just a 
desire on our part to cooperate with you fully. 


Yours very truly, 
JOHN SMITH & COMPANY 





payments would not reach them in less 
than thirty days and I very strongly op- 
pose any attempt to discontinue the 
prompt payment premium because it is 
a forgone conculsion that considerable 
more collection effort will be required to 
get the monies in within any reasonable 
period. 

From the standpoint of the buyer let 
me say that this item cannot be ignored 
because it plays a very important part in 
the results of his business activities, very 
often representing the difference be- 
tween profit and loss over a fiscal year 


Date Amount of | Number 
Mailed | Remittance | of bills 


period. It is generally conceded how- 
ever, that most business organizations 
realize this and that accounts for the 
unfair practice of the many, who seem to 
be insistent that they are entitled to such 
discount regardless of when payment is 
submitted. 

Let us consider therefore, just what 
this cash discount means to the buyer by 
studying the following table of annual 
equivalents for various discount rates, 
and then dwell upon the advisability of 
using fair rather than unfair means to 
take advantage of this very important 
premium: 


1% 10 days net 30 days=18% per annum 
2% 10 days net 30 days=36% per annum 
3% 10 days net 30 days=54% per annum 
4% 10 days net 4 mos.=13% per annum 
4% 10 days net 60 days=29% per annum 
5% 10 days net 4 mos.—16% per annum 
5% 10 days net 60 days=36% per annum 
5% 10 days net 30 days=90% per annum 

You will notice for example, that 
terms allowing 2% for payment within 
ten days actually represent an annual 
rate of 36%. It should be quite obvious 
therefore that any concern, temporarily 
short of cash, due to slow collections, 
should turn to their (Cont. on. page 56) 


Remarks 


Discount | Days 
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R. F, CLARKE, General Sales 
Manager of the American Gas 
Machine Co,, of Albert Lea, 
Minn. makes this important dec- 
laration—"a salesman cannot 
do a good job of collecting for 
the goods he sells? Rot!” Here's 
Mr. Clarke’s argument on this 
point: 


The commonly expressed idea that 

a good salesman cannot also be a 

ly good credit man or collector is the 
bunk. It is used as an alibi by sales- 
men who regard credits and collections 
as unpleasant chores and want to throw 
all the responsibility in these matters on 
the credit department in the home office. 

“Traveling salesmen” is in the case 
of most business organizations a mis- 
nomer. The traveling men are usually 
representatives, not merely salesmen. 
They are the only means by which any 
of the departments of most business con- 
cerns can personally contact their cus- 
tomers. They represent, or should, not 
only the sales department and credit de- 
partment, but also the engineering, pro- 
duction, traffic, advertising, and in fact 
all departments. They should even 
represent the personalities of important 
executives and “‘sell’” them to their cus- 
tomers. 

They say a salesman cannot do a good 
job of collecting for the goods he sells. 
Rot! I know that the man who sells me 
anything can do a better job of getting 
the money from me than could someone 
with whom I am unacquainted and who 
is carrying the obvious and rather irri- 
tating label of “Credit Department.” He 
can tell me that the boss told him he was 
in the red at the bank, and asked him if 
he couldn’t manage somehow to raise 
about $500. He can make it appear that 
I am rendering him a big personal favor 
by making a payment on my past due 
account. He can actually ask me for 
money in such a way that I feel good 
about it when I hand him a check. To 
cut this short, the salesman or “contact 
man” can do any job better that calls for 
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Salesmen help on credits 


personal contact between the house and 
its Customers. 

Every salesman should realize that 
when he collects an overdue account, he 
is preparing the way for new sales. A 
customer who owes a past due account 
will not buy. He knows that if he gives 
an order the inevitable result will be a 
refusal by the credit department to ship 
the goods. He also realizes that if he 
places an order, the attention of the 
credit department is focused immediately 








upon his delinquent account, whereas if 
he does not order, the situation will 
probably be ignored for a time. But if 
the salesman by diplomatic tactics se- 
cures payment, then this dealer will buy 
readily because he can do so without 
having to anticipate any unpleasantness. 
Past due accounts are a barrier to sales 
—sales follow collections. Therefore, 
every salesman should remember that he 
cannot do a good job of selling unless 
he also is a good collector. 


Selling merchandise and 


credit are synonymous 


By A. C. YOUNG, Secretary, Majestic Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Missouri 


The old adage “that a sale is not 
complete until the goods are paid 

lu for,” rings as true today as it did 

when the first sale was made, to be 
paid at some future date. 

The sale is not complete until the 
merchandise is shipped and in order to 
attain that end, we must sell the pur- 
chaser on the importance of furnishing 
sufficient information about the financial 
structure of the business, so the credit 
grantor can give or sell to the purchaser 
the line of credit justiy due him. 

After the salesman sells the merchan- 
dise to the Jobber, Distributor or Re- 
tailer, he thinks his part of the trans- 
action is complete, but it is not complete 
until the goods are shipped and paid for. 
Therefore, the next important and neces- 
sary step is to sell the dealer on the 
value and importance of furnishing a 
financial statement, showing figures at 
the close of his fiscal year. 

The commodities and sources of sup- 
ply on which the merchants are depend- 
ent: namely, agriculture, manufacturing, 
mining, etc., should be noted on the 
salesman’s report. If the dealer is 
thoroughly sold he will give this infor- 
mation to the salesman and the firm 
should furnish suitable forms on which 
the salesman could record this informa- 
tion with as little delay as possible. 
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The Credit Man stands at the cross 
roads or junction point of this economic 
process. He approves the medium of 
exchange which is created and accepted 
by his firm as the equivalent of the pres- 
ent goods or services which are sur- 
rendered. He does this by passing the 
credit which is given by the purchaser. 

The Credit Manager then completes 
his credit files ascertaining the debtors 


- paying record by applying for an Inter- 


change report through the Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. 

If the salesman does not get this in- 
formation and the dealer is not thor- 
oughly sold there is danger of the order 
being cancelled by the dealer’s refusal 
to send this information through the 
mails. 

Without this information the Credit 
Manager will take longer chances in ex- 
tending credit. If the debtor defaults 
on his payments and the account is un- 
collectible, the firm not only loses the 
profit but the cost of material and pro- 
duction and the salesman loses his com- 
mission on the sale. 

The Credit Man thus has the two-fold 
responsibility of approving every credit 
offered him by buyers; first in the test 
of volume of profitable sales and main- 
tenance of competitive position, in order 
to keep the return flow of payments at 
such a rateias will maintain the working 






capital of the organization and replace 
depleted fixed capital. 

The Credit Man is thus seen to be 
vitally interested in the prospects of in- 
flation, which appears very evident, 
should he continue to extend credit 
today with the depreciation of the 
money. 

Under conditions of monetary insta- 
bility and the rapid fluctuating and ris- 
ing prices which will continue to be 
experienced when experiments with in- 
flation are attempted, there are a number 
of devices which the credit grantor can 
adopt in the attempt to introduce an 
element of certainty into future trans- 
actions. 

The economic organization is one of 
delicate balance, while wonderful prog- 
ress has been made. The maintenance 
of this balance and adjustment is a mat- 
ter of the prices of specific goods and 
services. 





In a Summer issue of 
Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, this subject will 
be discussed further in 
the light of opinions ex- 
pressed in a recent report, 








While these considerations have not 
been fully developed, the credit man of 
today, looking toward the possibility of 
the continued rise in prices, the granting 
of credit is more accute and needs the 
full co-operation of all departments of 
the business, but especially the co-opera- 
tion of the salesman by supplying data 
on the financial standing, responsibility 
and business ability, by furnishing the 
credibility and financial responsibility of 
the debtor. 

Last but not least, it gives the sales- 
man an opportunity to visit with the 
dealer, in asking questions about the 
welfare of his business, while he is fill- 
ing out financial statement and getting 
the names and addresses of some other 
firms he buys from. 

It cements his friendship with the 
dealer and makes him feel that sales- 
man is not only interested in getting the 
order only, but in the welfare and future 
success of his business. 

Selling merchandise and selling 
credits are synonymous in every mercan- 
tile transaction. 


“Sure say these executives 


“The Credit Manager must sell 


the sales personnel” 


By W. J. DIEHL, President, Manila Ass'n of Credit Men and 
General Representative, Associated Oil Co. 


The principles of credit remain the 
same the world over, the only differ- 
lu ence being in their application ac- 
cording to the type of credits, 
whether banking credits, investment 
credits, mercantile or retail credits, and 
according to the place or country where 
such credits are being administered. 
Naturally, business conditions prevailing 
in the United States differ in some re- 
spects from business conditions on other 
continents, nevertheless the principles of 
credit may be effectively applied as a 
foundation upon which to build a sound 
credit structure, mo matter whether 
credits are being administered in Kala- 
mazoo or in Zamboanga. 

Generally speaking, a credit policy 
should be in complete harmony with the 
sales policy of a concern, and although, 
at times, the Credit Manager may be 
considered ‘the Fly in the Ointment,” 
every effort should be made on his part 
to convince the sales personnel of the 
justification of his attitude, for in the 
final‘ analysis it is he who will have to 
assume the responsibility for his judg- 
ment. 

Needless to say, a credit man should 
possess the ability of selling his con- 
cern’s policy not only to the customers 
he comes in direct contact with, but he 
should make every effort to educate the 
sales personnel along the lines of 
CREDIT THINKING as he greatly de- 
pends on them to sell his credit terms 
to the buying public. 

Let us pause here for just a moment 
in order to analyze the requirements of 
an honest to goodness and efficient sales- 
man, which qualification distinguishes 
him from a mere order-taker: 

FIRST—He must have the ability of 
proper approach towards a prospective 
customer in order to gain his confidence, 
which is so essential in his future deal- 
ings with him: HE MUST FIRST SELL 
HIMSELF. 

SECOND—He must be able to talk 
convincingly about his firm to give his 


prospect full assurance that he will re- 
ceive all the attention and consideration 
he is entitled to: HE MUST SELL HIS 
FIRM. 

THIRD—He must have implicit 
knowledge of his merchandise in order 
to be able to explain fully any apparent 
differences in quality or price as com- 
pared with those of his competitors: HE 
MUST HAVE COMPLETE KNOWL- 
EDGE OF HIS GOODS. 

FOURTH—He must refrain from 
speaking disparagingly about anyone of 
his competitors, or their quality of 
goods, for this is nct only considered 
highly unethical, but is apt to completely 
destroy the customer’s confidence in 
him: HE MUST BE TACTFUL. 

AND LAST, BUT NOT LEAST, he 
must be able to effectively sell his com- 
pany's credit terms in order to avoid any 
subsequent misunderstandings regarding 
payment for the merchandise sold. As 
a tule, a delinquent debtor has very little 
or no excuse regarding the collection 
efforts assumed by his creditor, provided 
that he has been definitely given to un- 
derstand at the time of the sale of the 
merchandise, the the firm expects the 
return of its equivalent at a definitely 
established period. Credit terms must 
be properly sold. 

The salesman should be made to re- 
alize that no sale can be considered com- 
plete unless its counter value has been 
received therefor; he should further be 
made to understand fully, that when 
sales terms are thirty days, the margin 
of profit has been based on these terms. 
If, however, payment is not made after 
the expiration of the official 30-day term, 
it would become necessary to obtain a 
proportionately larger profit in selling a 
commodity as when the money was 
forthcoming on a 30-day term basis. 
This matter is not only quite frequently 
overlooked by the salesman, but may be 
a source of considerable loss to the 
house, particularly where the margin of 
profit is a small one, (Continued on p. 50) 
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Once again the Economic Credit 

Council of the National Associa- 
\y tion of Credit Men has conducted 

a survey concerning present e€co- 
nomic and credit conditions. ‘Fhe re- 
sults have been extremely interesting 
and are presented here to the readers of 
Credit and Financial Management. 

The Economic Credit Council, it will 
be recalled, was organized about two 
years ago to serve as a research and ad- 
visory body for the National Association 
of Credit Men. Since that time it has 
conducted several surveys which have 
been received with interest by the mem- 
bership of the Association. This survey 
promises to be no exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 

On the following page are pre- 
sented in boxed form the tabulations of 
the results to various questions. Many 
of the representatives of local Associa- 
tions on the Council used the survey as 
an occasion to send us more inclusive 
replies concerning opinions in connec- 
tion with the question. The replies 
on credit practices in general will be 
presented in the July issue of the mag- 
azine. But because of the imminence 
of legislation by Congress in relation to 
government loans to industry, the editors 
of the magazine believe it is timely to 
present the comments of the Council's 
members in relation to this question. 

Of the replies received in answer to 
the question about the advisability of 
government loans to industry, 55 per 
cent expressed opinions opposed to such 
a plan while 45 per cent favored such a 
means of getting industry started going 
again. Of those opposing the plan, al- 
most the unanimous opinion indicated 
that it would be impossible to place 
proper safeguards about such direct 
loans except when handled through the 
regular banking channels. 

Here are some of the comments: 

1. “There seems to be a conflict with 
relationship to banks in Washington. 
The executive side of the administration 
wants the banks to make loans to busi- 
ness in order that business may get 
started. The examiners have made the 
examinations so tough that many of 
these loans cannot be made. It is going 
to be necessary, as far as the present set- 
up is concerned when business is ready 
to go, that some other loaning medium 
be given that business may have longer 
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Credit Council differs | . 


Current questionnaire indicates 55 per cent 


think direct cash from Uncle Sam would be 


harmful to future of American industry. 


time loans and perhaps somewhat differ- 
ent security than the banking department 
is now willing to make.” 

2. “Do not believe direct loans by 
government really needed by industry. 
Deserving industrial units are able to 
obtain loans from their bankers and the 
very fact that a unit seeks aid from the 
government is itself some degree of evi- 
dence of its own inefficiency and in the 
long run, governmental aid seeks to main- 
tain an inefficient who cannot survive 
in the ordinary course of competition.” 

3. “Believe that in cases where a 
credit limit has been reached with the 
bank, and there are plenty of assets to 
justify a loan, especially on long time 
loans, that this made by the government 
would be an advantage. Otherwise, be- 
lieve that the local banks could handle 
the situation to advantage.” 

4. “The banks in this community 
have an ample supply of loanable funds, 
but it is difficult for the average small 
business to obtain a loan without se- 
curity. Due to business conditions in 
the last few years the capital structure of 
small business are not very favorable and 
in so far as I can learn the banks are 
demanding securities which the average 
small business cannot furnish. The 
average small business needs loans which 
will extend over a longer period of time 
than the commercial banks can justify.” 

5. ‘No loans should be made to in- 
dustry except to assist local employment 
problems as in the case of an industry 
which solely supports a community. The 
government should not seek preferences 
over other creditors, for it would be un- 
fair to the other creditors should they re- 
quire a chattel mortgage to secure their 
loans; and then too, it would hurt the 
debtor, for a general credit would be in- 
jured.”” 

6. “If government aid could be 


‘made properly selective, there are prob- 


ably some cases where it would help. As 
to those cases where present difficulties 
are due to mismanagement I see no call 
for government interference. Keeping 
such organizations in business means 
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trouble for industry and loss to the gov- 
ernment. I do not believe government 
loans could be made on a satisfactory 
basis.” 

7. “With reference to direct loans, 
I believe that this is purely a bank func- 
tion and should be performed by them. 
The only justification for loans, as we 
see it, is due to the amount of capital 
tied up in closed banks. We favor some 
method of releasing this money through 
governmental action rather than by di- 
rect loans.” 

8. ‘The reason I believe that direct 
loans by a government agency to industry 
would be harmful is the fact that politics 
always creep in any agency and the long 
terms and low interest rates offered 
would be advantageous to the firm re- 
ceiving this benefit rather than helping 
an industry.” 

9. ‘My answer to the question of 
government loans to industry would be 
yes only in order to further the recovery 
program. Such loans should be made 
only in a sound banking basis, with es- 
pecial attention given to the needs of 
smaller business concerns.” 

10. “Direct loans to industry by gov- 
ernment agency is a device which can be 
used very effectively in those situations 
where legitimate business with a sound 
basis for credit is unable to borrow 
through private channels. There is 
gtave danger in the application of this 
principle to any great extent, however, 
because of the fact that such loans are 
apt not to be sound credit extensions, 
but a device to advance capital where 
other investors fear to go.” 

11. “We believe it will be necessary 
for a government agency to make direct 
loans to Industry, particularly to the 
heavy industries before it can be said that 
the NRA is a completely successful pro- 
gram.” 

12. “I am of the opinion that there 
are several small industries throughout 
the country that are laboring under a 
handicap of deficits which have accrued 
over the past two or three years, and are 
in need of some assistance which the 
banks are not in a position, or at least 
not willing to extend, and for this rea- 
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Here are the percentage tabulations shown in 
the latest expression by this important group of 
leaders in the National Association of Credit Men 


Question | 
Do you believe direct loans by government agency to industry would be 
beneficial or harmful? 


Harmful: 55 per cent—Beneficial: 45 per cent 


Question II 
Has bank credit been eased in your locality as regards commercial loans 
within the past year? 
Yes: 67 per cent—No: 33 per cent 


Question Ill 
Have the NRA codes affected your industry adversely or favorably: 

(a) As to respect for terms of sale by buyers? Favorably: 76 per 
cent—No: 24 per cent 

(b) As to respect for terms by sellers? Favorably: 78 per cent— 
No: 22 per cent 

(c) As to collecting interest on old accounts? Favorable: 59 per 
cent—No: 41 per cent 

(d) As to returned goods problem? Favorable: 57 per cent— 
No: 43 per cent 

(e) As to raising quality of goods sold? Favorable: 65 per cent— 
No: 35 per cent 


Question IV 
Regarding collectibility of accounts, has the situation in the past year 
shown changes as to 
(a) Number taking cash discounts? More: 90 per cent—Less: 
10 per cent 
(5) Increase in percentage of outstanding receivables? \ncrease: 
67 per cent—Decrease: 33 per cent 
(c) If increase, is “b” due to (1) more sales (2) or slower collec- 
tions? More sales: 93 per cent—Slower collections: 7 per 
cent 


Question V 
Do you favor collection of accounts by salesmen? Yes: 53 per cent— 
No: 47 per cent 


Question VI 
Does your firm follow this policy? Yes: 53 per cent—No: 47 per cent 


Question VII 
Do you favor collection of credit information by salesmen? Yes: 65 per 
cent—no: 35 per cent 


Question Vill 
If your firm follows this policy, do you find real value in such information? 
Yes: 67 per cent—No: 33 per cent 


Question IX 
According to comparative financial statements, do you find inventories this 
year as compared with last year are larger or smaller? Larger: 67 per 
cent—Smaller: 33 per cent 


on loans to industries 


son I believe that these government 
agencies can be of material assistance to 
such industries.” 


13. “I am very much opposed to the 
lending of funds by the government to 
private industry. This is a banking and 
credit function of a type in which the 
government has no place whatever, and 
it seems to me that with the disclos- 
ing of a mal-administration of various 
bureaucratic agencies in the past and rea- 
sonably to be assumed even at the pres- 
ent, there have been sounded enough 
notes of warning against the engagement 
by the government in practices offering 
so much opportunity for misfeasance and 
mal-feasance.” 


As question No. 2 is closely allied 
with the first question, it is interesting 
to note some of the comment—particu- 
larly in view of the fact that 67 percent 
gave the opinion that bank credits 
have been eased during the past year. 
Here are some of the comments by 
members of the Credit Council in reply 
to the question: ““Has bank credit been 
eased in your locality as regards commer- 
cial loans within the past year?” 


“There possibly has not been much 
change, as the policy of the banks is to 
at all times make loans to persons or 
firms who are good risks. There may 
be more persons and firms now in 
slightly better financial condition or who 
have a much better promising future, in 
which case the banks would be war- 
ranted in extending credit more liber- 
ally than heretofore.” 


“It is hard to find where bank credit 
has improved over the past year. It might 
be said that it is a little easier to ob- 
tain moderate sized loans, but they are 
secured many times over and are re- 
stricted in amounts, so that the benefits, 
as we view them, are negligible.” 


“We do not believe there has been 
any time within the past year that any 
business that has been entitled to a com- 
mercial loan in our vicinity has not been 
able to secure it, which still holds good. 
This, however, is not true in other spots 
in our territory but the cities so affected 
are the exceptions. A very considerable 
portion of our rural. communities of 
course have been affected for the reason 
that formerly there were far too many 
small banks which should never have 
been chartered in the first place.” 
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Convention highlights 


Plans are developing, the program promises excellent and interesting 





features, delegates are registering... East... West ...North... 
South .. . echoing the slogan: “Constructive credit for real recovery.” 


By BRACE BENNITT, National Convention Director 


which includes 39 annual meetings, 

the Annual Convention of the 

National Association of Credit Men 
will be held in a far west city. This 
year’s convention will take place at Los 
Angeles during the week of June 11-15. 
Coincident with it will be the Fourth 
Credit Congesss of Industry, a feature 
that was successfully established at the 
Boston Convention in 1931 and has 
gained increasing strength and interest 
in subsequent conventions in Detroit 
and Milwaukee. This increasing inter- 
est and attendance at the Credit Con- 
gress is a natural result of the great 
growth of the Industry Credit Groups in 
our organization. 

Six years ago the N. A. C. M. jour- 
neyed westward for its annual meeting 
—that time the unforgetable Seattle 
convention of 1928. This year we have 
the first opportunity to obtain the values 
of an annual convention and at the same 
time the chance to visit and enjoy sunny 
Southern California. We will be in a 
stimulating atmosphere and partake of 
a hospitality second to none. 

Our host—the Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association—has been working 
months in preparation for our arrival 
and the program of business and enter- 
tainment that is planned for you, and 
that is shown in skeleton form elsewhere 
in this issue, gives you evidence of their 
desires to make this the greatest Conven- 
tion we have ever had. Led by Covention 
Chairman J. M. Rust, who is also 
Treasurer of the Union Oil Company 
and Vice-President of the N. A. C. M., 
committee work has been admirably 
planned and chairmanned with executive 
direction which means that everything 
will run smoothly for us. 

No little part of our Convention en- 
joyment—and we repeat this from pre- 
vious articles—are the fine facilities for 
your personal comfort and housing. The 


nt the fifth time in its history, 
Mw 
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Convention Headquarters, the Los An- 
geles Biltmore, is ideally equipped in 
every way for delegates’ rooms, general 
session rooms, group meeting places, 
special banquets, etc. We have our 
Convention under one roof and that 
means time saved in going to and from 
business sessions and entertainment 
features, and yet with all, an economical 
price in every respect. 

On Monday Afternoon one of the 
famous bands of this section opens the 
Convention. Officials of the city and 
state will be there. The inspirational 
Fredrick Woellner will make the open- 
ing address—our own Executive Mana- 
ger keynotes the Convention with ‘Con- 
structive Credit for Real Recovery’— 
his crowded year of executive manage- 
ment and public service having given 
much material for a wonderful message. 

Going on through the week we have 
U. S. Webb, Attorney General of 





S. P. Chase, Secretary, Los 
Angeles Credit Men's Assn., 
Hosts of 1934 Convention. 
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Calif.; Dr. A. H. Giannini, inspiring 
head of the Bank of America, Tuesday 
afternoon special sessions on our Asso- 
ciation and its services with particular 
reference to the Legislative and Bank- 
ruptcy problems so close to our interest 
at present. 

Thursday morning Dr. Wilson Comp. 
ton, chief of the N.R.A. Trade Asso- 
ciation and head of National Lumber 
Association, brings us a message on or- 
ganization and its importance to Ameti- 
can business. That is Credit Congress 
Day. Thirty groups will meet in their 
own sessions and deliberate on their re- 
spective problems. Friday, that outstand- 
ing member of the bar—Earle W. Evans, 
President of American Bar Association 
—who knows our organization, its work 
and its problems and who brings an 
address of value to everyone. 

The entertainment features will in- 
clude the President's Ball in a new set- 
ting with novel features—a specially 
chartered steamer for our day of pleasure 
at Catalina—two evenings of enjoyment 
in unusual settings such as they only 
have in California—two wonderful out- 
ings for the ladies—one on Tuesday, one 
on Thursday covering two of the glori- 
ous trips in addition to their participa- 
tion in all features, including the Movie 
Studio Party on Thursday. 

The three big Convention Specials 
starting from New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis are bringing not only large 
delegations from their own cities but 
joining many others from other Asso- 
ciations. A particularly economical 
Convention and vacation will be com- 
bined by going on these fine trains. In 
addition, the value of the Special trains 
grows as a meeting point with fellow 
Credit Men, thus being part of a big 
happy family for two or three weeks. 
175 to 200 are expected on the Chicago 


. Special—Milwaukee our fine hosts last 


year report 38 already signed up—Pitts- 
burgh says at least 15 and maybe 20— 
Rochester with 5 to (Cont. on page 38) 


Los Angeles 
Convention 


Officials 


J. M. Rust, General Chairman. 


Mrs. E. Walter, 
National Con- 
vention Women's 


Committee. 


Tobias Kotzin, Vice Pres., L.A.C.M.A. 


R. W. Watson, 2nd Vice Pres., 


Ralph Meyer, Entertainment. 


(left) A. A. Nor- 
mandin, Pres., 
L.A.C.M.A. (right) 
Miss E. A. Chapin, 
Local Credit Wom- 


en's Committee. 


W. W. Clarke, Program and 


(above, center) 
C. A. Brecken- 
ridge, Transpor- 
tation. (below) 
A. J. Bush, In- 


formation. 


Speakers. 
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at Credit 
Congress 
of Industry 


by PHILIP J, GRAY 


Congress Director 


dustry at Los Angeles promises to 
outdo and outdraw all previous ses- 
sions. 

Two points of especial significance at- 
tract attention to this Congress. The 
first is the number of trades covered by 
the Group Meetings and the second is 
the wide scope of the programs arranged 
for those meetings. 

Listed on this page are those meetings 
which have been completely organized. 
It is safe to say that several more will be 
scheduled before Congress Day. An ex- 
amination of this list will acquaint you 
with the extensive cross-section of indus- 
try covered in the sessions. 

The programs for the Groups are 
startlingly dissimilar. In years past the 
various programs scheduled a number of 
similar subjects, while at Los Angeles it 
is evident no two groups will discuss 
the same problems. 

Small wonder that this is true when 
we stop to consider the multitude of 
thought-provoking subjects that faces 
the Credit Executive of today . . . Infla- 
tion, Deflation, Reflation, Gold, Silver, 
Codes, Managed Currency, Bank Insur- 
ance, Stabilization, Imports, Exports, 
Emergency Legislation, the N.R.A... . 
These are some of the problems that chal- 
lenge the ingenuity and thought of the 
alert Credit Executive and demand solu- 
tion and all of them along with a host 
of other questions of prime importance 
are given particular attention by the 
Group Chairmen on one program or an- 
other. 

This year more than any other you 
should plan to attend the Convention 
and to take an active part in the Credit 
Congress Group Discussions. You will 
find your trade associates there and in 
the interchange of experience with them, 
you will benefit immeasurably. 
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The Fourth Credit Congress of In- 





Many group meetings planned 









GROUP 


Automotive Supply 
Wholesalers 
Bankers’ Group 


Clothing & Dry Goods 


Group 
Coal Group 


Distillers’ Group 


Confectionery Mfrs. 
Grou 


p 
Drug & Chemical Mfrs. 


Group 


Drugs, Confections and 
Tobacco Wholesalers’ 


Group 
Electrical and Radio 
Group 


Engineering & Construc- 


tion Group 


Florists’ Supply Credit 


Group 


Food Prod. Wholesalers’ 


Group 
Footwear Group 


Furniture Group 


Hardware Manufacturers’ 


Group 


Hardware Wholesalers’ 


Group 
Insurance Group 


lron and Steel and Bar 
Steel Group 


Jewelry Wholesalers’ 
Group 
Meat Packers’ Group 


Newspaper Group 


Oil Well Supply Group 


Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 


Group 


Paper Prod. & Converters 


Group 
Fine Paper Group 


Petroleum Group 


Plumbing and Heating 


Group 


Stationery, School. ahd 
Office Equipment. & 
Supply Mfrs. Group 


Textile Group 





CHAIRMAN 
J. F. Mullen 

C. A. Rude 

P. R. Bergman 
C. J. Renard 

L. D. Duncan 
W. S. Gruger 
D. G. Smylie 
RB. B. McFadden 


J. J. O'Reilly 
S. S. Morton 
Wm. A. Hansen 
W. C. Grimmer 
R. S. Shannon 
J. C. Weber 
Paul Fielden 

G. M. Nichols 
D. C. Campbell 


JN. Moylan 


R. C. Wolf 

F. J. Haskell 

W. A. Lightbody 
S. E. Rees 

F. J. Hamerin 

R. C. Flom 

P. H. Anderson 
M. C. Roberts 
C. W. Dittmar 
L. A. Miller 


wee £5. £- 


E. F. Addis 


FIRM 


Ballou & Wright 
Seattle, Washington 
Security-First Natl. Bank 
Los Angeles, California 
The Black Mfg. Company 
Seattle, Washington 
F. Hurlbut Company 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
American Medicinal Spirits Co. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Imperial Candy Company 
eattle, Washington 
Parke Davis & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Alexander Drug Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Graybar Electric Company 
Los Angeles, California 
Harron, Rickard & McCone Co. 
San Francisco, California 
Wm. A. Hansen Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Joannes Brothers Company 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
James Graham Mfg. Company 
San Francisco, California 
Norton Company 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Salt Lake Hardware Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Fidelity Fire Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


C. and E. Marshall Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Union Packing Company, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 
Chicago Tribune 
Chicago, Illinois 
Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 
Huntington Park, California 
Lilly Varnish Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Menasha Products Company 
Menasha, Wisconsin 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Francisco, California 
Tidewater Oil Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Crane Company 
Los Angeles, California 
The Macmillan Com; any 
San Francisco, California 


Meinhard Greef & Company 
New York, New York 


nei Te 
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MonpDAY—Convention opens with song 


1. 


a 


and band—and a bang! 

The Governor and Mayor will be 
there! 

National President Kilcup will 
preside. 

Frederick Woellner—one of the 
most inspirational speakers of the 
time makes the opening address. 
Henry H. Heimann—Executive 
Manager N.A.C.M., recently Di- 
rector U. S. Shipping Board 
Bureau—Secretary, Industrial Ad- 
visory Board N.R.A., delivers the 
Convention Keynote Address, 
“Constructive Credit for Real Re- 
covery.” 


TUESDAY— 


1. 


The Legislative and Bankruptcy 
Session with outstanding and cur- 
rently informed speakers. 


39th ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 





One of the most renowned Bank- 
ers of the country. 

W. E. Mallalieu, Gen. Mgr. Nat'l 
Board of Fire Underwriters, on the 
credit phases of this other cause of 
annual loss to business. 


. The National Association of 


Credit Men and its Services, an in- 
timate presentation and discussion 
of interest to every Credit Man- 
ager. 

A pertinent address by The Af- 
torney General of California, U. S. 
Webb. 

Past President Don Ross of Port- 
land makes the Membership 
Awards for the past year’s per- 
formance. 


THURSDAY— 
THE 4th CREDIT CONGRESS OF 


INDUSTRY 





1. Dr. Wilson Compton—Director 


Trade Ass'n Division, N.R.A. and 
Gen. Mgr. National Lumber Ass’n. 


. Convention divides into Industry 


Group Sessions over thirty in num- 

ber—the High Spot and Most In- 

formative meetings of the Conven- 

tion—“chairmaned” by prominent 

members in the respective fields of 

industry and dealing with such 

pertinent subjects as: 

Credit Phases of the Codes. 

Stabilization of Industry Credits. 

The Industry Group as a Control- 
ling Factor. 

Credit and Sales Coordination. 

Inter-Industry Credit Dependence. 

Concentration of Credit Informa- 
tion Clearance. 

The Business Outlook. 

Prevention vs. Salvage, 

and many other timely subjects. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., JUNE 11 to 15 





FRIDAY— 


1. 


The Annual Elections—colorful, 
inspiring. 

The President of the American 
Bar Association, Earle W. Evans 
—forceful speaker with a real mes- 
sage. 


. Past Executive Manager—]. H. 


Tregoe. 

Address—The Incoming Presi- 
dent N.A.C.M. 

A prominent representative of the 
United States Government. 

A Financier of international re- 
pute. 

Final Pronouncements and Reso- 
lutions of the Convention. 


AND ... DURING THE WEEK— 


1. 


2. 


The Annual Foreign Trade lunch- 
eon 


The Annual Meeting and Banquet 
of the Credit Women 


3. Meeting and Banquet of The 
Robert Morris Associates, etc. 

4. Other Sectional Meetings. 

THE ENTERTAINMENT 

1. The Annual Convention Ball— 
and Presidents’ Reception—in the 
finest setting and with a famous 
orchestra. 

2. Entertainment and Party at The 
Jonathan Club—it would spoil 
your fun if we gave you the de- 
tails! 

3. For the ladies only—a wonderful 


trip of their own! 


AND ON WEDNESDAY : 
4. CATALINA DAY—The Big 


“Day Off’—a specially chartered 
steamer—dinner at the famous St. 
Catherine—dancing in the Avalon 
Casino to another nationally 
known orchestra—some time al- 
lowed for you to take in the many 
attractions of the island—back 


home a little late—but what a 
day! 


. The BIG news—an all-stars spe- 


cially (we mean movie stars). 
A Studio Party right in the movie 
studio at Universal City—screen 
tests for delegates and wives— 
dancing with the Universal Films 
Orchestra—a pre-view of an un- 
released film— visits to movie 
“sets’—a real “look-in” on a 
Wonderland: more astonishing 
than Alice’s! 


. At the option of the delegates for 


their spare time—entree to fine 
Golf Courses, Athletic Clubs, 
Swims, etc., etc—Los ANGELES 
TIMES contributes to the conyen- 
tion by loaning one of the experts 
from their Information Dept., 
who will be on hand all week to 
suggest to you what to do in your 
spare time (if you have any!). 





“CALIFORNIA—HERE WE COME!” 
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Corporate bankruptcy 
measure limits rents 


by ARTHUR W. CRAWFORD 
Washington Correspondent 
and Political Analyst. 


lation considered by the Seventy- 

third Congress amendments to bank- 

ruptcy laws will hold a conspicuous 
place. Two measures of major signifi- 
cance were nearing enactment about the 
middle of May. One providing for cor- 
porate reorganizations was passed by the 
senate on May 4. While amended in 
some particulars the objectives remained 
the same as when passed by the house 
eleven months earlier on June 5, 1933. 
A separate bill relating to municipal in- 
debtedness was passed by the senate on 
May 1, having been largely rewritten 
from the form in which it was passed 
by the house on June 9, 1933. The bills 
as agreed to by conferees of the senate 
and house were substantially as passed 
by the senate. 

The two measures supplement the act 
of March 3, 1933, completed in the 
closing days of the Seventy-second Con- 
gress, dealing with individuals and rail- 
roads. All three pertain to emergency 
situations growing out of the depression. 

The various knotty problems of policy 
and constitutional authority which de- 
layed prompt action on the corporate re- 
organization bill were sufficiently ironed 
out by the time it reached the floor of 
the senate to make its passage possible 
without a roll call. The municipal 
bankruptcy bill on the other hand pre- 
cipitated a sharp controversy, its passage 
by the senate being by a vote of 45 to 
28. 

The purpose of the corporate reor- 
ganization bill according to its sponsors 
is to bring the exercise of the bankruptcy 
powers more in line, from a practical 
and helpful standpoint, with the neces- 
sities of both distressed debtor corpora- 
tions and their creditors and to reduce 
the expense and delay of administration. 
The plan of the bill is to enlarge and 
facilitate, so far as is consistent with the 
rights of all parties in interest, the op- 
portunities of amicable adjustment be- 
tween debtor and creditor for rehabili- 
tation and reorganization. 

The corporate reorganization bill as 

by the Senate limits the provable 
claim of landlords to one year after the 


7 In any appraisal of important legis- 
. 
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@ Corporate reorganization 
measure now in hands of confer- 
ees of House and Senate, puts 
limit of one year as provable 
claim on rents. 


@ Municipal Bankruptcy act re- 
quires sanction by two-thirds of 
creditors, whose claims have 
been allowed. 


debtor has given up the premises. The 
original bill permitted the landlords to 
establish claims for the entire amount 
of their lease term. This point was 
fought by the National Association of 
Credit Men and amendments providing 
for the limitation to one year was in- 
troduced in the committee hearing and 
carried through as the bill was finally 
voted in the Senate. The conference 
between House and Senate is the last 
hurdle this feature of the measure, in 
which credit men have such a deep 
interest, must meet. It is understood 
that the House conferees are agreeable 
to an o.k. on this feature. 

While the bill was framed with 
primary regard for the present unusual 
economic conditions it was the belief 
that an expansion of the opportunity for 
amicable adjustment by debtor and cred- 
itors under the supervision and protec- 
tion of the bankruptcy courts and for 
holding the property intact with its op- 


“eration disturbed as little as practicable 


would prove of permanently helpful 
assistance to distressed corporations and 
be in line with the public interest. The 
subject of corpdrate reorganization is 
new to bankruptcy law except with re- 
spect to railroads. 

In case a plan of reorganization is 
proposed and accepted by the required 
percentage of creditors and confirmed 
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the cost of the readjustment will be te- 
duced in a number of different ways. 
These are cited in the congressional 
committee reports as follows: 

1. Ancillary receiverships are ob- 
viated. 

2. Compensation of reorganization 
managers, counsel, etc., must be found 
by the judge to be reasonable and te- 
imbursement is made for only actual and 
necessary expenditures. 

3. The bill permits the debtor cor- 
poration to be the final reorganized cor- 
poration. 

4. In order to permit of an exten- 
sion the plan may provide for an ex- 
tension of maturity dates or a change 
in interest rates or other terms, or the 
curing or waiver of defaults and the 
modification of liens, indentures or other 
instruments. 

5. Liens may be satisfied, avoiding 
the costs of foreclosure where a mott- 
gage indebtedness must be readjusted. 

6. The fact that outstanding secur- 
ities may be amended or modified by 
change of interest rates or otherwise may 
make it unnecessary to have new secur- 
ities engraved, printed or otherwise pre- 
pared and issued. 

7. The court is authorized to con- 
tinue the debtor in possession and in 
such case the salaries of officers must be 
reasonable and approved by the judge. 

8. The bill exempts from the stamp 
tax the issuance of the new securities, 
if any are issued, and thus prevents a 
duplication: of tax. 

9. The bill permits a plan of reor- 
ganization to be presented and accepted 
by creditors and stockholders before the 
institution of a proceeding. 

Under the terms of the measure a 
plan may be proposed by any creditor 
or stockholder either if approved by 
creditors whose interests are affected 
holding 25 per cent in amount of any 
class and 10 per cent in amount of all 
creditors, or, if the debtor is not found 
to be insolvent, by stockholders whose 
claims are affected holding 25 per cent 
of any class of stock in number or 
10 per cent of all shares outstanding. 
The debtor may propose a plan without 
any such approval. A plan may be sub- 
mitted if it is meritorious in itself, not- 
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withstanding that the required approvals 
have not been obtained. It is provided 
that a plan shall not be confirmed until 
it has been accepted in writing by cred- 
itors holding two-thirds in amount of 
the claims of each class whose claims 
have been allowed and would be affected 
by the plan and by stockholders holding 
a majority of the stock of each class. 
Such consent on the part of creditors is 
not required if their claims are not af- 
fected or if the plan makes provision 
for the payment of their claims in cash 
in full, or for their protection. 

Constitutional questions were in- 
volved of a character similar to those 
raised in the railroad reorganization sec- 
tion of the act of March 3, 1933. The 
congressional committees had before 
them opinions from high authorities sus- 
taining the validity of the particular pro- 
visions in question. 

The sharp division of opinion over 
the municipal indebtedness bill may be 
realized from the fact that minority re- 
ports were filed from both the house 
judiciary committee and the senate ju- 
diciary committee. In the case of the 
house committee nine of its 25 members 
signed a minority report. In the senate 
committee four out of 18 members 
signed a minority report. 

In the house majority committee re- 
port issued a year ago it was stated that 
about 1,000 local governmental bodies 
were in default on their obligations. 
The senate majority committee report, 
issued in March of the present year, 
estimated the total at about 2,000. 

A declaration of policy in the mu- 

nicipal indebtedness bill holds the ex- 
istence of “a national emergency caused 
by increasing financial difficulties of 
many local governmental units, which 
renders imperative the further exercise 
of the bankruptcy powers of the Con- 
gtess of the United States.” 
_ The bill is of a temporary character, 
providing that for a period of two years 
courts of bankruptcy in addition to the 
jurisdiction exercised in voluntary and 
involuntary proceedings to adjust per- 
sons bankrupt shall exercise original 
jurisdiction in proceedings for the relief 
of debtors as provided by the act. 

Any municipality or other political 
subdivision of any state, including any 
county, city, borough, village, parish, 
town or township, unincorporated tax 
or special assessment district, and any 
school, drainage, irrigation, levee, sewer 
Of paving, sanitary, port, improvement 
or other districts, may file a petition 
stating that the taxing district is insol- 
vent or unable to meet its debts as they 
mature, and that it desires to effect a 
plan for readjustment of its debts. 





As passed by the senate the bill pro- 
vided that the petition shall state that 
a plan of readjustment has been pre- 
pared and that creditors of the taxing 
district owning not less than 51 per cent 
in amount of the bonds, notes and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of the taxing 
district affected by the plan have ac- 
cepted it in writing. In the house bill 
a minimum of only 30 per cent was re- 
quired. The senate and house conferees 
accepted the senate 51 per cent provision 
except as to drainage, levee and reclama- 
tion districts. 

A plan of readjustment shall include 
provisions modifying or altering the 
rights of creditors generally, or of any 
class of them, secured or unsecured, 
either through the issuance of new se- 
curities of any character or otherwise 





Under the new municipal measure 
two-thirds of the creditors must 
agree upon a settlement after it 
has been sanctioned by the court. 


and may contain such other provisions 
and agreements not inconsistent with the 
act as the parties may desire. No cred- 
itor shall be deemed to be affected by 
any plan of readjustment unless it shall 
affect his interests materially and ad- 
versely. 

The plan of readjustment shall not be 
confirmed until it has been accepted in 
writing by or on behalf of creditors 
whose claims have been allowed holding 
two-thirds in amount of the claims of 
each class whose claims have been al- 


lowed and would be affected by the plan. 


and by creditors holding 75 per cent in 
amount of the claims of all classes of 
the taxing district. It must be approved 
also by the taxing district. The house 


bill omitted the requirement as to 75 per 
cent of claims of all classes. The con- 
ference agreement includes the senate 75 
per cent except as to drainage, levee and 
reclamation districts for which a two- 
thirds approval is sufficient. 

Opposition to the bill was based on 
two grounds; first, that it is unconstitu- 
tional, and second, that the policy of 


. enacting such legislation is ill advised. 


With respect to the legal point it was 
contended that the power of the states 
and their subordinate governmental 
agencies to borrow money, incur obliga- 
tions and fix tax levies is essentially a 
function of the sovereign states, legis- 
lative in nature, and cannot be delegated 
to the judicial branches of the states, 
much less to the judicial branches of a 
foreign sovereignty. 

On the question of policy it was con- 
tended that the inevitable results of the 
operation of a municipal bankruptcy law 
would be to depress the market for mu- 
nicipal securities and seriously impair 
the credit of cities in sound financial 
position. It was argued that only a 
comparatively small per cent of munici- 
palities would take advantage of the law 
yet its presence on the statute books 
would depress the value of securities 
heretofore considered of a gilt edged 
character. The importance from this 
standpoint was emphasized by figures 
indicating that from 250,000 to 400,000 
taxing districts would be potentially sub- 
ject to the legislation. Total outstand- 
ing securities of these districts amount to 
about $20,000,000,000. 

Enactment of the corporate reorgan- 
ization and municipal indebtedness bills 
awaited approval of conference reports 
by the two houses and the signature of 
the President. 

While on the subject of bankruptcy 
legislation it may be of interest to men- 
tion that the poor creditors would have 
a sorry time indeed if all of the legis- 
lation introduced in the Congress were 
enacted. The grist of proposals de- 
signed to assist the debtors has been es- 
pecially large during the session just 
about to close. Some of these proposals 
never get beyond the introductory stage. 
They are introduced by some member 
of the House or Senate, ordered printed, 
and are referred to the governing com- 
mittee. Here they are placed “on file” 
until they are “washed out” with the 
closing of the congressional session. 

The announcement made on May 14 
in a report of the House judiciary sub- 
committee that equity receiverships and 
bankruptcy proceedings in general had 
degenerated into (Continued om page 58) 
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A four billion racket? 


@ Professor Louis P. Starkweather, of New York University, and Frank 


L. Valenta, investment consultant of Edie-Davidson, Inc. present 
research data on bankruptcy wastes in an 


ruptcy matters have degenerated 

into nothing more or less than a 

pure racket which should be stopped 
by Congressional legislation.” 

The above declaration by the House 
Judiciary sub-committee in a report to 
the full committee on May 15th, indi- 
cates an attitude of mind on the part of 
those legislators at least who have had 
an opportunity to study the facts, to 
remedy a situation which in 1933 
brought about a business waste of well 
over a billion and a half. Some new 
legislation may be added to the Federal 
statutes by this session of the Congress. 
These new laws have to do with Cor- 
porate Reorganization and with the use 
of the bankruptcy courts for the adjust- 
ment of the financial difficulties of some 
of our municipalities. 


Wer, receiverships and bank- 
w 


But it is in the war against the many 
abuses of bankrupicy and its practices, 
however, that Credit Executives must 
assume the leadership. This summer 
while members of the Congress are at 
home is the opportune time to keep up 
this campaign to maintain the integrity 
of credit by an intensive drive so that 
when the Congress convenes again, not 
only the members of the judiciary com- 
mittee but every member of the House 
and Senate shall have a complete picture 
of this situation which costs business 
many millions of dollars every year. 

The ‘“‘racket’” mentioned in the report 
of the Judiciary sub-committee develops 
from several angles. We have but to 
refer to the Federal report for the year 
ended June 30, 1933 to learn the mag- 
nitude of this racket. Out of 67,031 
cases handled in Federal bankruptcy 





STATISTICS OF BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS 
CASES CONCLUDED IN THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
OF NEW YORK 
AS COMPARED WITH THE ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


Fees and exp. ~. 
of adminis. % Paid Paid on 
in %, of assets to all all unsec. 
realized classes claims 


A. On Cases Conciupep sy Irvine Trust Co. 


13.98 78.25 31.09 


22.64 76.69 29.81 
28.03 70.62 10.10 
34.14 59.94 6.82 
16.60 81.56 10.68 
20.65 76.93 10.10 


B. Cases Conciupep sy Orners 


Tot. assets 

Year Tot. cases realized 
June 30 concluded (000 omitted) 
pil tei RA 2 $7 
Pee 71 475 
Ee 446 1,536 
EH 784 2,753 
I cbhcts isd 1,301 12,213 

Tots. & av. 2,604 16,984 
eS 2,239 $11,953 
paar eeclaataaate 1,714 7,226 
RS 1,869 7,745 
ORR 1,266 4,103 
PU akeisih..23 1,897 15,782 

Tots. & av. 8,985 46,809 


33.15 65.04 10.38 
40.61 53.63 7.78 
53.94 43.61 7.11 
22.36 67.73 9.15 
26.26 66.63 14.47, 
34.47 60.51 10.27 


C. For Entire Unitep States 


Pech or 57,039 $88,964 
PRE igi cs sch css 60,548 106,245 
ON os idcttrencs 60,322 89,535 
NE tisiere ces 63,502 85,577 
POOP ain 67,031 115,789 

Tots. & av. 308,442 486,110 
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22.42 74.55 10.42 
20.91 77.02 14.36 
22.09 75.63 10.62 
21.83 73.65 9.64 
20.82 75.38 9.70 


21.55 75.31 10.84 
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article in “Barron’s.” 


courts we find that from a total of 
$1,627,066,000 in claims by creditors 
only $115,789,000 was the sum of the 
assets realized for these creditors and 
that for every dollar received by credi- 
tors, the cost of liquidation amounted to 
27.6 cencs. 

Considerable propaganda has been 
spread about against the use of corpor- 
ations, such as the Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York, as trustees in bank- 
ruptcy cases. But when we look at the 
record and learn that in the Southern 
District of New York the average cost 
of handling bankruptcy cases by the 
Irving Trust Company during the past 
5 years was 20.65 per-cent as against 
34.47 per-cent in cases handled by 
others, we realize why the judges and 
credit men in the New York district 
have been so enthusiastic in their praise 
of the Irving Trust Company plan. 

An excellent picture of how excessive 
costs eat away assets is presented in an 
article appearing in the May 14th. issue 
of “Barron’s, The National Financial 
Weekly” by Louis P. Starkweather, As- 
sistant Professor of Finance, New York 
University School of Commerce and 
Frank L. Valenta, Investment Consult- 
ant of Edie-Davidson, Inc., New York. 
These men have made a comprehensive 
research of facts and figures pertaining 
to bankruptcy and set forth important 
findings as a result of that research 
which should be read and studied by 
every credit executive as well as those 
who have the management of industrial 
or wholesale institutions. 

A table prepared by Messrs. Stark- 
weather and Valenta tells the story of 
the high cost and low returns of equity 
receiverships and bankruptcies in a most 
astounding manner and gives an argu- 
ment in favor of corporate management 
in such cases which seems unanswet- 
able. This table is shown in an adjoin- 
ing column, through the courtesy of the 
authors and of “Barron’s.” 

In commenting on the figures shown 
in this table Messrs. Starkweather and 
Valenta say: 

“In the first. place, the fees and ex- 
penses of administration represented 
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20.65% of the net assets realized by 
the Irving Trust Company and 34.47% 
in cases handled by others in the same 
district. The average for the entire 
United States was 21.55%. In other 
words, creditors of bankrupts whose 
cases were handled by the Irving Trust 
Company received 76.93% of the total 
assets realized, whereas creditors whose 
cases were handled by others received 
60.51%, while the average for the entire 
United States was 75.31%. 

“In so far as unsecured creditors in 
the Southern~ District of New York 
were concerned; payments by Irving 
Trust amounted to 10.10% of their 
claims, whereas others received 10.27%. 
These percentages compare with 10.84% 
for the entire United States. However, 
the extremely low return of approxi- 
mately 10 cents per dollar of unsecured 
claims merely emphasizes the importance 
of “locking the stable door before the 
horse is stolen.” Good management in 
bankruptcy liquidation will provide, it 
is true, a somewhat higher return to 
creditors, which is commendable. How- 
ever, such improvement is negligible as 
compared to the tremendous total loss 
of capital which failure involves. 

“If the expense ratio of the Irving 
Trust Company had applied to the total 
net realized assets for the five years in 
the Southern District of New York, 
the difference in return to creditors 
would have been as follows: 


“Total assets realized........ $63,793,000 
“If expense proportion of 

“others” had prevailed 

(34.47%) expenses 

would have been............ 21,989.000 
“If expense proportion of 

Irving Trust Co. had 

prevailed (20.65%) ex- 

penses would have been 13,173,000 
“Creditors would have re- 

ceived an increase of 

21.3% in realized assets 

paid tocreditors, amount- 

ing to $41,387,000 or.... 8,816,000” 

By means of a chart, which is repro- 
duced in the adjoining column, the au- 
thors show the rather startling picture 
of how creditors have been getting but 
a few cents per dollar of claims in 
bankruptcy cases. Relative to the facts 
shown in this chart, Messrs. Stark- 
weather and Valenta have the following 
to say: 

“A study of business failures and 
bankruptcies for the past 14 years, from 
1920 to 1933, explains in a striking 
manner the importance of exercising the 
greatest precaution in the granting of 
credit. In a recent study, the Depart- 
ment of Justice revealed that “the ease 


of wiping out debts through the as- 
sistance of the bankruptcy courts has re- 
sulted in a condition threatening the 
foundation of our credit structure. Re- 
gardless of the causes of failure, of how 
the property was wasted, or of the re- 
sponsibility for gross neglect and culpa- 
ble conduct, the bankrupt is almost in- 
evitably granted a discharge without in- 
quity or opposition (98% of the com- 
mercial bankrupts are granted dis- 
charges). Thus those who fail are al- 
lowed, and it might be said encouraged, 
to secure more credit and create further 
losses.” 


“In the chart there is presented a rec- 
ord of the “vital” statistics of all bank- 
ruptcies in the United States for the 
fiscal years ended June 30th, 1920, to 
June 30th, 1933, inclusive. It is im- 
portant to realize that this record of 
bankruptcies does not include receiver- 
ships which terminated in reorganiza- 
tion, unless such reorganization was con- 
summated through foreclosure proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy. Neither does it in- 
clude many cases in which the princi- 
pals merely disappeared, and against 
whom no bankruptcy proceedings were 
instituted.” 


“The pertinent facts disclosed in this 


study may be summarized briefly, as fol- 
lows: 








they were three times as great. Contrary 
to the general impression, the number of 
bankruptcies steadily increased during 
the most ‘prosperous’ years of Ameri- 
can business, 1926 to 1929.” 


“3-_Of the total of 631,439 bank- 


ruptcies during the past 14 years, ap- 
proximately 58%, or 365,846, repre- 


sented cases in which there were no 
realizable assets. It is interesting to 
note that in 1931 as many as 64% of 
all bankrupts had no realizable assets.” 
“4—The total assets realized in all 
bankruptcies during this 14-year period 
amounted to $1,079,801,000, whereas 
the total liabilities reached the amazing 
sum of $10,776,566,000, or an excess of 
$9,696,765,000. It would seem that if 
the Administration feels that six billion 
dollars will completely “prime the 
pump” for recovery, surely the proposal 
of some. method of preventing the loss 
of a substantial part of 10 billion dol- 
lars during the next decade should find 
a sympathetic ear in Washington.” 
“5—Of the $1,079,801,000 of assets 
realized in bankruptcy liquidation, credi- 
tors of all classes received $814,849,000, 
or an average of about 7.56 cents per 
dollar of liabilities. All creditors were 
not so fortunate, however, for the re- 
turn per dollar steadily declined from 
12.56 cents in 1921 to the amazingly 
low figure of 5.00 cents in 1932. In 


“1—In the Ae 1933, a slight 
14 years end- a Total race clientes Payments to Creditors improvement 
ed June 30, was shown to 
1933, there | Fiona J] 3.36 cents, 


were 631,439 o 
bankruptcies 4a 
in the United nn 
States.” 
**2—Al- 
though the 
average an- 
nual rate may 5 900 
be calculated 
at 45,103, the 
sharp upward 
trend consti- 
tutes a serious 
problem. 
Bankruptcies 
in 1933 were 
over four 
times as great 


UNIT MILLIONS 


while in 1929 


fJ TOTAL PAID TO CREDITORS 


F DOLLARS 


as in 1920, 1920 °2l 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 
Data shown in this chart are for the fiscal years ended June 350. (Cont. on p. 49) 


due primarily 
to the fact 
that the in- 
crease in the 
number of 
no-asset cases 
was arrested. 
Liabilities, 
it should 
be noted, 
reached a 
new high 
figure of 
$1,627 ,066,- 
000 in that 
year.” 

‘‘6—The 
expense in- 
volved in 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND PAYMENTS TO CREDITORS 


Yr. ended Total Payments to 
June 30: liabilities creditors 

BE v cbs sapecess $201;626,000 $22,223,000 
Fp eRicsctc ea ctee 171,284,000 21,511,000 
WB ikids. 255,614,000 29,434,000 
DD So iniedensesece 486,401,000 47,998,000 
RO ns cnaktes 663,645,000 54,523,000 
MOBS... iciens: 747,523,000 63,528,000 
Tae iesenicz 806,313,000 70,765,000 


Yr. ended Total Payments to 
June 30: liabilities creditors 

BORE Fatsscnsadicense $885,557,000 $72,094,000 
ROS rise scsiincs 830,789,000 66,693,000 
198 sad cid; 833,606,000 66,323,000 
TE etic ccscctes ss . 948,258,000 81,827,000 
DB Bcc cdestcsscs. 1,008,654,000 67,620,000 
Re Aietcce cect 1,260,230,000 63,028,000 
yn atte ions 1,627,066,000 87,282,000 
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Losing in the credit stakes 


“Are we gambling with terms as the chips in the game of 


business or are we operating on sound judgment and facts?” 


By F. E. CLYDE, District Credit Manager, The Paraffine Companies, Seattle, Wash. 


doubt be advantageous to correct 
the expression ‘Granting Credit.” 
This is a false expression. 

Creditors do not grant credit. They 
accept or absorb the credit of their 
debtors. 

Every time a sale is made, we, as 
creditors, accept or absorb the credit of 
the purchaser. The fact must not be 
overlooked, that we, as an individual 
creditor, are not the one who is accept- 
ing or absorbing this credit. 

The usual procedure is to determine 
the amount of credit we want to accept 
or absorb from any debtor and for the 
sake of argument, let us assume that it 
is 10% of the proprietorship or net 
worth. Let us also assume that twenty- 
nine other creditors reach a somewhat 
similar decision concerning this same 
account. What is the result? It is 
readily observed that jointly, the com- 
bined creditors have accepted or ab- 
.sorbed three times as much credit as ever 
existed. 

The acceptance of this false credit was 
entirely due to the lack of knowledge 


7 In discussing this topic, it would no 
w 
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on the part of one or more of these cred- 
itors, and as it is not the policy of any 
house to distribute merchandise free of 
charges, it necessarily follows that this 
false credit must be jointly absorbed by 
all concerned. When the inevitable no- 
tice has been given that the. debtor is in 
financial difficulties and must go through 
liquidation, we eventually receive our 
331/,¢ on the dollar, charge off the bal- 
ance to profit and loss and lull ourselves 
into the false belief that the debtor 
failed thru the lack of Capital, Character 
or Capacity, whichever most suits our 
fancy. 

‘The checking of the debtor's credit is 
more difficult now than in the past be- 
cause of pertinent reasons such as: (1) 
Lack of sound business administration, 
(2) Lack of proper accounting records, 
(3) Accounting records which suit the 
proprietor but not the business, (4) 
Lack of monthly operating statements, 
(5) Sales department interfering with 
the credit department, (6) Lack of co- 
operation between the sales and credit 
departments, (7) Debtors consulting at- 
torneys, instead of their creditors for 
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advice, (8) Lack of co-operation be- 
tween credit men and (9) Credit men 
not reporting the true status of their 
accounts to theit Interchange Depart- 
ment. 

It is recalled that not long ago an 
article was read concerning Charles II 
of England. The story goes that he 
called together his wise men and told 
them that he wanted to know why it 
was that his gold-fish bowl weighed just 
the same when the fish were in it as it 
did when they were removed. This 
group of men studied the problem many 
weeks without reaching any apparent 
solution. Finally one of the men de- 
cided that all of them had been basing 
their studies and conclusions on an as- 
sumption instead of facts. It is quite 
evident that American business today, 
must, more than ever before, base its 
studies on facts, not assumptions, and 
if it does establish and adhere to a policy 
of this nature, accepting credit only 
where credit really does exist, we will 
not again be confronted with an eco- 
nomic upheaval such as we have been 
passing through for the past few years. 

Credit checking has been made more 
difficult at this time because in the past 














we have not properly and thoroughly 
made a complete examination of the 
debtor’s credit on the principle of the 
Three C’s. In the past, the matter of 
Character and Capital has no doubt been 
given more study than has been given 
to the Capacity of the debtor, his ca- 
pacity having only been given a super- 
ficial examination. In considering the 
Capacity of an applicant it must be re- 
membered that it is necessarily made up 
of many traits. His ability must be ex- 
amined. Is he talented as well as skill- 
ful and efficient? What education has 
he received? Does he have any special 
training or experience and is he intel- 
ligent? To be successful he must be 
aggressive, industrious, devising, influ- 
ential and an organizer. He must have 
a pleasant and sympathetic personality, 
be accommodating and congenial. His 
health must be good. 
He must be broad- 
minded and versatile 
but constant. His ef- 
forts must be balanced, 
so we inquire if he is 
cautious, prudent and 
frugal. 

Has he the power 
of discernment and of 
making sound de- 
cisions? In regard to 
his character! We 
must satisfy ourselves 
as to his integrity and 
honesty. Is he truth- 
ful and does he have 
a good reputation? Is he considered 
reliable and trustworthy and is he un- 
deceiving? Inquiry should also be 
made into his habits and if he is given 
to procrastination. Is his judgment 
usually sound and fair to all concerned ? 
In checking his capital we can only be 


guided by the definition of the word, 


which is: “The amount of property 
owned by a corporation or individual at 
a specified time in excess of liabilities, 
which is available for and/or employed 
in future production.” During periods 
of prosperity we become over-confident, 
basing our decisions not usually on facts, 
but on presumptions, thereby overlook- 
ing the fundamentals, usually much to 
our regret at a later date. 

During the past few years, it has been 
noticeable that the above information 
has been increasingly hard to obtain, 
thereby making it very difficult to check 
credit on a new account, or grant ex- 
tensions to accounts now on our books, 
who may be in need of such aid. With 
your old accounts, it seems in some in- 
stances that they have been found lack- 
ing in some of the fundamental quali- 
ties so necessary to the successful opera- 


tion of their venture during the recent 
economic upheaval. This unpleasant 
situation, has resulted in a semi-lack of 
confidence on the part of creditors, 
which has made credit checking very 
difficult. 

In many instances, we have absorbed 
the credit of our old accounts, regardless 
of their current position, more or less 
on the basis of a wager. We were 
gambling that we would soon reach that 
elusive “‘corner’’ around which prosperity 
was supposed to be hibernating. We 
accepted their credit with the hope that 
general conditions would improve and 
with that improvement, would come a 
betterment in the conditions surrounding 
our accounts and therefore we would be 
justified in accepting this false credit 
position. It is of course history, but the 
most of us were the losers on that kind 


Creditors do not grant credit. 
They absorb the credit of their debtors. 
Every time a sale is made, we, as 
creditors accept or absorb the credit of 
the purchaser. 
American business must today, more 
than ever, base its studies on facts. 
Know your debtor, then act accordingly. 


of gambling and each time we lost some 
money, we also lost some of our con- 
fidence, and promised ourselves that we 
would not again be caught in a similar 
manner, thereby no doubt doing some of 
our worthy customers a rank injustice, 
brought about by the difficult position in 
which we had been placed. 

Credit checking today would not seem 
so difficult if we had been less easy and 
more straight-laced in the past in the 
manner of making credit determinations 
on accounts who were buying in too 
many markets, and whose inventories 
and accounts receivable were all out of 
proportion to the volume of business 
available at a decent profit. 

It must be remembered and kept up- 
permost in our minds, that “Income 
from Sales is the stream from which 
every business secures its funds for con- 
tinual operations and is the stream to 
which we must all look for liquidation 
of all obligations, if the business is to be 
successful.” 

Now in regard to credit risks being 
gteater at this time than in the past. 
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There is no question but what the risk 
is greater. This condition is not all 
chargeable to the debtor nor to the pres- 
ent times. Part of the fault is with us. 
(1) In our more or less unsystematic 
manner of checking credits, (2) We 
have not counseled our debtors to any 
great extent, if any, in business adminis- 
tration neither have we given their prob- 
lems much thought. After all, their 
problems are our problems and generally 
speaking if we do not recognize them 
in this light, sooner or later we will be 
facing a very embarrassing situation, (3) 
We have in a general way made Credits 
competitive, we have been selling terms, 
not merchandise, which is all wrong. 
The Debtor is at fault in that (1) he 
has encouraged the selling of terms, (2) 
he does not consult his creditors for 
pertinent advice, (3) he withholds vital 
and important infor- 
mation from his cred- 
itors under the false 
notion that it does 
not concern them. 
There are many ways 
that the debtor, by his 
own actions, could aid 
greatly in reducing the 
credit risk which he 
represents. In this dis- 
cussion of credit 
checking and the difh- 
culties which surround 
such an endeavor, a 
proposition is now 
made to outline what 
may be considered as some of the reme- 
dies needed to correct the situation: (1) 
Have a Credit Policy, (2) Collective 
Administration of Credit, (3) Credit 
Control based on Sales, (4) Credit De- 
termination based on Facts, (5) Com- 
plete co-operation between credit men, 
(6) Develop more frequent intercourse 
between Debtor and Creditor. This will 
avoid many post-mortems, (7) Educate 
your debtor to the value of frequent cir- 
culation of accurate information con- 
cerning his financial condition, (8) 
Consider present facts and project these 
facts into the future, (9) Explain the 
value of operating statements to the 
debtor and how to use them, (10) In- 
quire into the methods employed by the 
debtor in determining the credit respon- 
sibilities of his trade. Suggest his join- 
ing Retail Credit Bureaus where this 
service is available, (11) Eliminate com- 
petition in credits, (12) Work on the 
theory that we accept the debtor’s credit, 
and do not grant credit, (13) Render 
your decisions unselfishly and without 
favor, (14) Do not (Cont. on page 58) 
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Automobile liability 


Insurance supports 
commercial credit 


@ In a recent survey of 1500 bankruptcies, a principal 
cause was found to be the inability to meet automobile 
accident damage claims. Here are some typical instances where 


by J. W. RANDALL, 
Secretary, Casualty Dept. 
Travelers’ Insurance Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


A small town merchant in Virginia 
was unlucky enough to be involved 
ly in an automobile accident in which 
a boy was hurt. Having no Auto- 
mobile Liability Insurance and not being 
in a position to settle the case out of 
court, he was summoned to defend a 
suit for damages. The jury found him 
liable and awarded a judgment of $7,000 
against him. Owing to insufficient cash 
or other liquid assets to pay this judg- 
ment, his store and automobile were sold 
at public auction by the sheriff in an 
effort to liquidate the judgment. 

What chances would this merchant's 
creditors have of collecting what he 
owed them? His credit might have 
been excellent up to the time of the 
accident but deprived, as he was, of his 
means of earning a living, it would have 
been a very difficult matter for him to 
pay his outstanding bills after his store 
had been taken away from him. 

This is by no means an exceptional 
case. Bankruptcy is not generally asso- 
ciated with the automobile damage suits 
and their resulting judgments, but it is 
interesting to note that in a recent survey 
of 1500 bankruptcies, conducted by Yale 
University and the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, one of the prin- 
cipal causes of bankruptcy was found to 
be the inability to meet automobile acci- 
dent damage claims. 

’ The following actual examples of con- 
cerns having been put out of business 
because of their inability to satisfy judg- 
ments as the result of automobile acci- 
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lack of insurance or inadequate insurance resulted in bankruptcy. 


dents illustrate the effect of insufficient 
automobile insurance or none at all on 
business credit. ‘The first is the case of 
a trucking concern in New York State 
which carried no Automobile Liability 


Insurance. Instead, they decided to 
create a fund to be used against accident 
contingencies. Because of the negligence 
of their drivers, they were soon faced 
with seventeen claims, most of them 
court actions totaling over $195,000 in 
damages. The fund was very inadequate 
to take care of these accidents and the 
concern was forced to file a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy in the Federal 
Court, showing liabilities of $220,000 
and assets of $20,000. 

A storage warehouse and transfer con- 
cern in Tennessee placed its automobile 
insurance with a small company at 35% 
reduction from regular manual ates. 
One of its trucks was involved in an un- 
fortunate accident when it collided with 
a sedan, killing two of its occupants and 
seriously injuring a third. As a result 
of the accident suits were filed aggregat- 
ing some $125,000 and after the case 
was dragged through the courts for a 
number of years, the insurance company 
covering the risk became insolvent, leav- 
ing the warehouse company to pay the 
final court costs, the attorneys’ fees, and 
a judgment of $32,000. The warehouse 
company was unable to meet this ex- 
pense, was thrown into bankruptcy and 
its equipment was sold to meet the judg- 
ment and court costs. 

A corporation in Louisiana engaged 
in sausage manufacture, operated five 
trucks. Automobile insurance was pur- 
chased for only the minimum limits 
$5,000/10,000. The steering wheel of 
one of the trucks, while being driven by 
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a chauffeur, locked and the truck left 
the road striking a girl on the sidewalk, 
very seriously injuring her and causing 
permanent total disability. Suit was 
brought against this concern in the 
amount of $50,000 and the court ren- 
dered a judgment of $35,000. As the 
concern was protected only in the amount 
of $5,000 under its policy for injury to 
one person, and as its assets only totaled 
$15,000, it was unable to satisfy the 
judgment and went into bankruptcy. 
This is an excellent example of under- 
insurance. There are numerous in- 
stances of business concerns which have 
themselves had to meet court judgments 
in excess of their policy limits. 

The following case is very interesting 
from the standpoint of a credit man. A 
sizeable grocery and meat market in a 
western state carried practically every 
line of Casualty insurance. One of this 
concern’s trucks was involved in an acci- 
dent and faced with a law suit. Some of 
its competitors spread the rumor that the 
company was being sued for a large 
amount and did not carry insurance. 
This rumor affected the company to the 
extent that some of the large packing 
and wholesale concerns questioned its 
credit because of this law suit and as a 
result, several credit managers imme- 
diately reduced the amount of credit. 
This embarrassing situation was finally 
relieved when the insurance company 
notified the various credit men that the 
grocer was adequately protected by in- 
surance and that his financial standing 
was not impaired in the slightest because 
of the pending law suit. 

The mere carrying of an insurance 
policy to guarantee payment of loss in 
case of an automobile accident is not in 
itself sufficient. Adequate amounts of 
insurance are necessary to guard against 
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the large judgments of the present day. 
To illustrate this point, here are a few 
examples of large judgments. A few 
months ago in the State of New Jersey, 
judgment was rendered against a bus 
transportation company in excess of 
$135,000 as the result of an accident 
when one of the company’s busses col- 
lided with a private passenger car, 
severely injuring the driver who sus- 
tained a serious permanent total disa- 
bility. Appeal was made against this 
large judgment but the case was finally 
compromised out of court for approxi- 
mately $100,000. 


The highest verdict ever handed down 
in the State of Idaho occurred several 
years ago as the result of a collision at 
an intersection between a truck and a 
private passenger car. The young man 
driving the private car was permanently 
injured for life and awarded $100,000 
by the court. Less than two years ago 
a Federal Court in Minnesota awarded a 
claimant $32,800 as the’ result of an 
automobile accident which occurred in 
1923. Judgment was entered against an 
internationally known company in whose 
car the claimant was riding when the 
accident occurred. This case is exceed- 
ingly interesting for several reasons; 
first, the amount of the judgment shows 
the necessity of carrying adequate limits 
for protection; second, the claimant was 
a passenger in the car and third, the 
judgment was not rendered until nine 
years after the accident. An extraordin- 
aty decision was handed down about a 
year ago in Missouri. A man and his 
wife were injured in an automobile acci- 
dent which involved the car of a large 
nationally known concern. The wife 
sued and a jury awarded her $35,000; 
the husband also entered suit for loss of 
his wife’s services and collected $21,000. 


Recent examples of high verdicts in 
the field of automobile insurance have 
been cited. An outline of a few extraor- 
dinary accidents may be interesting from 
an insurance standpoint. The first case 
illustrates the seriousness of a bad auto- 
mobile accident. The accident resulted 
in the wrecking of six cars and killing 
and injuring eleven people. It happened 
as follows: A heavy truck and trailer 
owned by a transportation company was 
descending a long grade when the truck 
went out of control and raced down the 
highway for about two miles when it 
collided with a smaller truck traveling 
in the same direction. This second 
truck was dragged for a distance of some 
200 feet, went off the road, burst into 
flames killing the driver and permanent- 
ly maiming a passenger. The first truck 
continued down the grade, striking an- 





other truck and trailer, overturning it 
and causing some acetylene oxygen tanks 
on the truck to be scattered over the 
highway. 

The driver and helper of this truck 
were very seriously injured. The first truck 
continued further down the grade, struck 
another truck coming in the opposite 
direction, overturning it and injuring 
both occupants. The first truck then 


turned over, burst into flames and killed 


both the driver and a passenger. A few 
moments thereafter another truck struck 
the acetylene tanks which were scattered 
over the highway, went off the road and 
down into a ravine, killing the driver. 
Before any warning could be issued to 
oncoming traffic, a passenger car in try- 
ing to avoid the damaged trucks strewn 
over the highway, went off the road, 
severely injuring its two occupants. A 
number of suits have been filed in this 
case for personal injuries, death and 
property damage involving an amount 
in excess of $400,000. This case very 
clearly illustrates the relationship of 
credit and automobile insurance. 

A very extraordinary accident occured 
in June of last year in the State of Ohio 
when a truck loaded with crushed stone 
was proceeding along the highway. Sud- 
denly a bee flew into the cab and stung the 
driver. In his effort to drive the bee 
out of the car, he pulled the truck to the 
left hand side of the road and collided 
head-on with a car coming in the oppo- 


site direction. Six people were riding in 
the other car and all were very seriously 
injured. Two of these cases have been 
settled for $7,000. Substantial offers 
have been made in two of the other cases 
and two suits are pending totaling over 
$20,000. 

Another accident occurred in a rather 
extraordinary case involving possible 
Property Damage Liability. Last De- 
cember a gasoline truck with a trailer 
was approaching a bridge on a highway 
in the State of Washington. One of the 
front wheels of the truck dropped into 
a hole, breaking the steering wheel and 
as a result the truck upset on the 
bridge igniting a cargo of some four 
thousand gallons of gasoline. The bridge 
was of steel construction, reinforced con- 
crete and fire proof but the steel girders 
in the bridge became red hot from the 
intense heat and melted, plunging the 
bridge into the river. This case illus- 
trates the possibilities of large property 
damage claims as the replacement cost 
of the bridge is estimated at some 
$70,000. 

The above instances indicate the seri- 
ousness and economic loss due to auto- 
mobile accidents. They likewise illus- 
trate that the credit of a corporation or 
business man can be very seriously im- 
paired as the result of automobile acci- 
dents, and, unless he is completely and 
adequately insured, it may mean bank- 
ruptcy or serious financial difficulties. 


One sudden accident can sink a worthy ship . . . or a business. 
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Credit in the codes 


Art Needlework Industry: 
Usual unfair trade prac- 
tices. No consignment 
except as defined by code 
authority. Definitely spe- 
cified terms of sale and 
discount. Regulation of 
sale of seconds. 

Beverage Dispensing 
Equipment Industry: Us- 
ual unfair trade pactices. 

No discrimination be- 

BN tween purchasers of 

industry’s products. 

Detailed regulations as 

to advised quotations, prices and terms of 
sale to be filed with Code Authority. 

Brush Manufacturing Industry: Very com- 
plete list of unfair trade practices. No pre- 
payment of freight. No consignment or 
carrying over accounts except that a manu- 
facturer may take over a stock on a 
consignment basis for “legitimate credit 
reason” and under such cases report same 
to Code Authority. “Carrying account” 
defined to mean an understanding between 
seller and buyer that requires buyer only to 
pay his account down to a specified amount, 
regardless of due date, resulting substan- 
tially in effect of consignment to that ex- 
tent. 

Bulk Drinking Straw, Wrapped Drinkin 
Straw, Wrapped Toothpick & Wrappe 
Manicure Stick Industry: Prices and terms 
of sale to be filed with Code Authority. 
Usual unfair trade practices. No contracts 
for a period exceeding six months. 

Canvas Goods Industry: Usual unfair trade 
practices considerably amplified to cover 
certain matters peculiar to this industry. 
Open price listing. 

Cement Gun Contractors Industry (Division 
of Construction Industry): No credit pro- 
visions. 

Clay Drain Tile Mfg. Industry: Prices and 
terms to be filed with regi committees. 
Usual unfair trade practices. 

Clay Machinery Industry: Open price filing 
including filing with Code Authority 
schedule of trade-in allowances, usual un- 
fair trade practices. 

Coal Dock Industry: No sale of coal at less 
than the price established under this Code. 
No secret rebates, refunds, credits, un- 
earned discounts, etc. Price list filed with 
code authority. 

Collapsible Tube Industry: Usual unfair 
trade practices. Trade Practices Committee 
to be appointed by Code Authority. 

Commercial Stationery & Office Outfitting 
Trade (Division a 3 Wholesaling or Dis- 
tributing): Open price arrangement. Di- 
visional Code Authority to recommend 
minimum down payment on instalment 


sales. 

Cotton Textile Industry (Amendment): Un- 
fair trade practices amplified, forbidding 
selling agent to make allowances, commis- 
sions, secret rebates, inducements of any 
oe Sige | meet nagung tem —— 
s , applyin y to domestic sales. 

Coamel Button Sodeney: Usual unfair trade 
coins and discount period E 

Cylinder Mould and Dandy Roll Industry: 
Open tap edt ap Usual unfair trade 
practices, including guarantee against prices 
changing beyond period of fifteen days. 

Die Casting Man ae Industry: Dis- 
count and discoun: period defined. Usual 
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A compilation of credit 
provisions in NRA indus- 
trial codes. Being a contin- 
uation of approved codes 
first presented in our Janu- 
ary, February and April 
issues. 


unfair practices. Regulation of quotations. 
Earthenware ones Industry: Code 
Authority to prescribe for each Division 
maximum cash discount terms. Members 
to file with Code Authority price list and 
discount. Usual unfair trade practices. 
Maximum cash discount on certain an 
ucts. Payment provisions governing de- 
linquency, cancellation, returned goods, etc. 
Elevator Manufacturing Industry (Division of 
Construction Industry) : Usual unfair trade 


ractices. 

Fibre & Metal Work Clothing Button Mfg. 
Industry: Usual unfair trade practices. 

Fibre Wallboard Industry: Detailed appen- 
dix covering trade practice, considerably 
amplifying usual trade practices. 

Fishery Industry: Usual unfair trade practices. 
No free services or combination sales. 
—— of returns on containers. No 
ree . 

Fishing Tackle Industry (Amendment): Am- 
plification of definite specifications of terms 
of sale and cash discounts. 

Flag Manufacturing Industry: Usual unfair 
trade practices. Provision made to deter- 
mine price cutting emergency as determined 
by Code Authority. Credit period of thirty 
days. Usual unfair trade practices. Open 
price > 

Forged Tool Mfg. Industry (Division of 
Fabricated Metal Products Mfg. & Metal 
Finishing and Metal Coating Industry): 
No consi t except by permission of 
Code Authority. 

Forged Tool Mfg. Industry (Division of 
Fabricated Metal Products Mfg. & Metal 
Finishing and Metal Coating Industry): 
Open —— term listing with i Au- 
thority. No consignment except per- 
mission of Code Authority. 

+ Industry (Division of the Fish- 

ndustry): No i allowance. 

Maximum credit terms period. No con- 
signment. 
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Fresh Water Pearl Button Mfg. Industry: 
Usual unfair trade practice. Definite terms 
and discounts specified. Regulation of 


sampling. 

Hack Saw Blade Mfg. Industry (Division of 
the Fabricated Metal Products Mfg. & 
Metal Finishing & Metal Coating Indus. 
try) : Complete schedule unfair practices in 
substitution for fair trade practices of basic 
Code. Maximum terms and discounts 
specified. Contracts regulated. Regulation 
of sale of seconds and samples. 

Hide & Leather Working Machine Industry: 
Usual unfair trade practices. 

Horseshoe & Allied Products Mfg. Industry: 
Open price listing. Usual unfair trade 

ractices. 

Industrial Furnace Mfg. Industry: Usual un- 
fair trade practices. Permission to sell be- 
low cost in case of distressed merchandise 
and in meeting price competition subject 
to approval of Code aay. 

Industrial Safety Equipment Industry and In- 
dustrial Safety Equipment Trade: Usual 
unfair trade practice. No consignment ex- 
cept as permitted by Code Authority. 
Maximum cash discount.. No sales below 
cost, as defined by Code Authority. 

Insulation Board Industry: Complete appen- 
dix covering trade practice regulation. Six 
percent interest required on notes. Stand- 
ard forms of quotation and contract. No 
consignment except as defined by Code 
Authority. Price and terms of sale pub- 
lished by member to be strictly adhered to. 

Ladies’ Handbag Industry: Usual unfair trade 
practices. Dates and standard terms of sale 
specified. Anticipation at the rate of 6% 

rmitted. No returned goods, allowances 
ond a period of seven days where seller 
has complied with ent of sale. Dis- 
sal of distressed merchandise to be regu- 
ated by Code Authority. 

Machine-Applied Staple & Stapling Machine 
Industry: Terms and prices to be filed with 
Code Authority. Usual unfair trade prac- 


tices. 

Machinery & Allied Products Industry: No 
credit provisions. 

Mayonnaise Industry: Prices and terms to be 
filed with Code Authority. Usual unfair 
trade practices. No consignment. 

Metal Lath Mfg. Industry: Open price list- 
ing. Complete appendix covering trade 

ractices and regulation of contracts, com- 
estes of sales, etc. 

Mica Industry: Divisional Code Authority to 
regulate trade practices in their respective 
areas. Maximum cash discounts specified 
and quantity discounts to be filed with 
Code Authority. Usual unfair trade prac- 


tices. 

Millinery Industry (Amendment): Article 
VIII basic code amended to cover maximum 
discount and discount period. Other 
amendments cover requirement to ship 
f.o.b. city of manufacture. 

Motorcycle Manufacturing Industry: Usual 
unfair trade practices. 

Narrow Fabrics Industry: Usual unfair trade 
practice. Members to file discount price 
schedule with Code Authority. 

Newspaper Printing Press Industry: Propet 

rice for delivery and installation. Regu- 
[ation of trade-in allowances. Charge re- 
quired for unusual services. No placing of 
machines on trial. Usual air trade 
practices 


Painting, Paperbanging & Decorating Industry 


(Division of Construction Industry): No 
credit provisions. (Cont. on page 59) 
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Are creditors’ rights 


being forgotten? 


by T. E. Reynolds, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


St. Paul A. C. M. 


a significant meaning in these days 

of anti-everything that has to do 

with the protection of creditors. 
This nation can not exist; taxes can not 
be collected; people can not be em- 
ployed, unless those engaged in business 
are relieved of a part of the burden of 
taxation and are permitted to make a 
profit. 

During the past four years of financial 
difficulties, the burden of furnishing 
capital for the operation of the business 
of the sellers of merchandise has fallen 
largely upon the shoulders of the inde- 
pendent jobbers and manufacturer, and 
at every turn of the road the problem 


* The emblem—VIGILANTIA—has 
» 


has been made more difficult by in- 
creased taxes and legislation that has 
been enacted in response to the demand 
of some group seeking an advantage. 

If in the future we are to look back 
on the “twenties” as a period in which 
a large debt structure of unperformable 
contracts was built up, we shall also 
stand aghast at the record of hysteria 
that was written into law and practice as 
against the rights of creditors. 

Two things above all lead to the finan- 
cial debacle with which we have been 
wrestling during the past four years, viz. 
the increasing cost of municipal, state 
and federal government and the tremen- 
dous interest charges built up against the 
public and private debt. This heavy 
load of carrying charges could not stand 
even the slightest shrinkage in the in- 
come of the consuming public, and 
when the decrease in national income 


became a fact, there was not enough in- 
come to pay interest and taxes, to say 
nothing of leaving a spendible income 
for personal needs. Once liquidation 
was under way, nothing could stop it. 
There is some hope that adequate 
steps have been taken to restore a part 
of our former consumer income by a 
forced increase of commodity prices, but 
a change of attitude of those in au- 
thority, that will bring some measure of 
protection to the creditor is essential, un- 
less we are willing to wipe out the 
capital that was saved and put to work 
by the millions of careful, capable, 
thrifty citizens of this nation. In vain 
do we listen for voices raised in the 
Legislatures and in the halls of Congress 
in defense of the rights of honest, 
thrifty and society building citizens. A 
man said to me recently—‘there are 
some states in which we could not sell 
merchandise, if we did not know that 
95 percent of our customers were hon- 


est.” And, this because the rights of 


creditors are being forgotten. 

Every third home in America is said 
to have some kind of a capital invest- 
ment, either in some venture of its own 
Or an equity in some local or national 
industry. Stocks and (Cont. on p. 59) 





Reunion 


The St. Paul Association of Credit 
Men in March was host to former Presi- 
dents of the Association, and all but four 
of the living Presidents were able to be 
present. These men were the outstand- 
ing credit executives in that market from 
1897 to 1934. 

Seated in the front row—second from 
the right—is E. A. Young, the oldest 
_living President of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. At present, he is 


Assessor for the County of Ramsey in 


Minnesota. A short paragraph from the 
bulletin of the Saint Paul Association re- 
cently carried an interesting item about 
him declaring that “in 1894 C. B. Mac- 
Laren, T. L. Schurmeier, P. D. Ferguson, 
H. A. Boardman and E. A. Young met 
in Mr. Schurmeier’s office for the pur- 
pose of organizing the St. Paul Associa- 
tion of Credit men.” The organization 
of the Association, however, was not 
completed until 1897. 

Here follow the names of the men in 
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the above picture. Back row, left to 
right: C. H. Thomas, P. V. Keirstead, 
F. W. Stretch, H. E. Engstrom, M. W. 
Miller, T. W. Ekstrand, H. L. Cum- 
mings, G. I. Ashton, E. W. Budke, C. 
A. L. Johnson, W. R. Beardsley, T. E. 
Reynolds, P. J. Jarman. 


In the front row left to right are: 

L. T. Jones, George Sommers, A. B. 
Driscoll, Norman Setter, F. M. Collester, 
C. A. Young, A. C. Thompson. 
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N. A. C. M. pioneers 


by J. H. TREGOE, 
Past Executive Manager, 
N. A. C. M., 1912-'27 


Chapter Ten: 
The Agnostic Years 


Business management as 1925 en- 
tered the calendar, showed marks 
w 


of unnatural compression. A sales 

complex had been highly developed 
that would eventually waterlog the busi- 
ness craft and defeat its proper mission. 
Students of recent economic history 
would find it difficult to distinguish the 
causes antecedent to our financial and 
mental collapse, without realizing that 
evenness in the flow of commodities 
from producer to consumer rests upon 
a broadness of control—one that pre- 
serves an equality between the depart- 
ments which constitute a profitably func- 
tioning business enterprise. 

The highly developed sales complex 
that marked the period we are now re- 
viewing, ruptured that moral control that 
must prevail in the human function of 
trading, or else conditions will finally 
become distorted and subnormal. The 
drive for distribution passed from pro- 
tective to selfish stages. The waste of 
this idolatry ran into billions of dollars 
annually. It was a fascination that could 
not be dispelled. The primrose path 
had an ending somewhere, but that side 
of the picture was either doubted or 
discouraged. 

In this sales spree, credit measure- 
ments were repressed . The relations of 
intelligent credit control to profitable 
merchandising were unconsidered. Busi- 
ness management sought constantly for 
devices that would increase sales, and 
not for safe receivables from which 
alone could profits be eventually derived. 
It was a peculiar period in our economic 
history. It was a distillation of the 
extravagance and the high-powered pro- 
duction that marked the immediate post- 
war years. It was a malformation of 
business administration that could only 
be straightened out by painful adjust- 
ment. Pressing out goods without 
proper credit discrimination, and mostly 
without even a superficial knowledge of 
credit chemistry, made buying so easy 
that defaults were encouraged, and de- 
vious minds could easily see short cuts 
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to rnake money. The human situation 
showed weakness in its fibre. There 
seems available no better descriptive 
term of these conditions than moral 
agnosticism. 

Selling goods on the partial payment 
plan became more widely popular. The 
plan appeared to offer new inducements 
to consumers. There seemed to be no 
end to its possibilities. It broke down 
sales resistance. In thousands of in- 
stances the wage earner who had fallen 
for the fascination of it, found his in- 
come so heavily mortgaged that necessi- 
ties had to be neglected. In 1925 in- 
stallment selling mounted so rapidly 
that its true extent could not be satis- 
factorily measured. Distributors seeing 
evident sales results from the easy pay- 
ment plan were irritated by criticism. 
The buyer was pointed to as enjoying 
luxuries that he could not otherwise have 


"California, here we come!" 
39th Annual N. A. C. M. Convention 
and 4th Credit Congress of Industry 
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enjoyed. Economists were retained to 
write treatises on the virtues of this easy 
method. It was a tide rising in our 
commerce that could easily have smoth- 
ered us. The ease of selling in this 
partial payment fashion caught the eyes 
of producers in many lines which were 
not naturally adapted to such a sales 
method. Goods of trifling character 
were widely offered on the installment 
plan. 

This particular outburst is one of the 
interesting episodes of the twenties. It 
aroused debates in many directions. 
Criticisms were bandied about but the 
plan persisted. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men, quick to sense the dangers where 
looseness threatened, took up the cudgel 
early in the installment sales expansion. 
The dangers of going too far with this 
appeal to personal extravagance, and un- 
economic credit uses were fearlessly 
emphasized. The courage and tenacity 
of the Association in matters involving 
credit integrity were displayed in this 
situation, even though it brought the 
executive manager into keen controver- 
sies with some large distributors, who 
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themselves were association members, 
The Association’s attitude and frank 
statements exercised a restraining influ- 
ence. Installment selling was not al- 
lowed to get out of control and that 
could easily have happened had not 
danger signals been fixed by the Asso- 
ciation. 

The far flung membership of the 
National Association of Credit Men was 
grouped into more than 140 local or- 
ganizations. There was an evident need 
for decentralized control. The economic 
developments and the credit problems 
pervading the nation at this period, de- 
manded more intimate counsel and co- 
operation than the one office in New 
York City could possibly supply. The 
Pacific Coast district offered promises of 
development that nourishment from an 
office on the Atlantic coast could not 
bring out. The far reaching decision 
had been made in the previous year to 
create three divisions with proper boun- 
daries, and an officer and manager in 
each division. The organization work 
as determined upon proceeded swiftly 
and was finished in 1925. 

The Central division was first to take 
shape. An office commensurate with 
the task was arranged in Chicago. 
E. B. Moran, with thorough training 
for the responsibility, was made its man- 
ager. Generous assistance was received 
for the plan and the new office from 
J. F. O'Keefe, Secretary of the Chicago 
Association. The performance of the 
Central division office was never disap- 
pointing through its entire career. 

The Eastern division was placed 
under the management of W. W. Orr, 
whose career with the National Asso- 
ciation began in 1907. The publicity 
department had been Mr. Orr's sole 
activity previously, but the training and 
observation of nearly two decades fitted 
him excellently for the new task. He 
did not remain in charge of this office 
very long. The New York Association 
of Credit Men called him to be its sec- 
retary, a successor was found in F. S. 
Jefferies, who for many years had done 
splendid work as secretary of the San 
Francisco Association. 

The Western division was the last 
to be organized. B. B. Tregoe, who had 
supervised the foreign credit department 
of the National Association, was selected 
for the management of the division and 


an office was placed in San Francisco. 


The response of the far western asso- 
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ciations to this new arrangement became 
evident from the beginning. A real 
thrill seemed to pass through the entire 
division. After serving capably in the 
managet’s position for several years, Mr. 
Tregoe moved to Detroit and he was 
succeeded by Owen S. Dibbern, whose 
leadership and organizing genius have 
brought the western division into recog- 
nized prominence. In every feature of 
its possibilities and responsibilities the 
Western division office and its two man- 
agers have had the generous assistance 
of Otis H. Walker who succeeded Mr. 
Jefferies in the San Francisco Associa- 
tion. 

The manner in which the divisional 
offices functioned justified the decen- 
tralization idea. They aroused interest, 
solved problems, created enthusiasm, 
and were the National Association’s 
fighting outposts. 

Crimes against credit contracts con- 
tinued to rise in number and audacity. 
The bad debt waste rose with each suc- 
ceeding year. The Fire Insurance com- 
panies at this time were suffering heavy 
losses by self inflicted fire damages. 
Arson accounted for $167,000,000 in 
1925. Credit crimes were costing com- 
mercial capital at least four hundred 
million dollars in 1925. 

The Prosecution department of the 
National Association was inadequate in 
its money chest and facilities to drive 
back this rising tide of credit crime. A 
large fighting fund had been authorized 
by the Directors in 1924. Machinery for 
soliciting funds was splendidly put to- 
gether, the campaign was at its crest 
in the early months of 1925. An objec- 
tive was set of $1,750,000. Our com- 
mercial history does not record a more 
daring scheme for credit justice than the 
decision 40 fight crime in every nook 
and corner of the country. The need 


_ of such a movement and the broad scale 


on which the National Association de- 
termined to carry it out, electrified the 
careful business thinker. It was heartily 
endorsed by prominent members of the 
President’s Cabinet. The general com- 
mittee in charge of the campaign for 
funds had as its chairman Mr. W. H. 
Pouch of New York City, an interesting 
figure in Association circles, with quali- 
ties that fitted him admirably for the 
executive task. 

The solicitation work was planned 
and directed by competent experts. The 
executive manager of the National Asso- 


and traditions 


ciation and his entire staff gave unsel- 
fishly of their time. One million dollars 
was fixed as an objective of the first 
chapter of the campaign and at the con- 
vention of 1925 Mr. Pouch reported 
subscriptions that passed the million dol- 
lar mark by a margin of $42,000.00. 
The second chapter of the campaign fell 
a little short of its goal, but the fighting 
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The author of this series, 
which will be concluded 
with the July installment. 


fund had been generously supported, 
and arranging for the prosecution ma- 
chinery in the three divisional offices 
proceeded with thought and dispatch. 

The Eastern division department was 
placed finally under the direction of a 
young attorney of excellent training, 
Maxwell S. Mattuck, and a government 
trained expert, Charles J. Scully. The 
Central division’s department was placed 
in charge of John E. Byrne, a Chicago 
attorney with training in public justice 
work. The Western division depart- 
ment had for its directing genius, C. W. 
Hughes, who for many years had been 
in government service. Outposts were 
established in important centers, the de- 
partment drew to its staff a body of 
highly trained investigators. It was an 
organization qualified in every way to 
carry on the great task of protecting 
credit justice. 

From the very start of this protective 
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movement, the credit criminal was 
clearly on the run and the tide of com- 
mercial crime receded. In a little more 
than two years, 1686 complaints were 
filed in the three divisions. Indictments 
numbered 860 with 306 convictions. 
The cases lost were very nominal in 
number. The recoveries of merchandise 
stolen and secreted by convicted debtors 
passed the million dollar mark, a sum 
several times larger than the entire cost 
of carrying on the work. These recov- 
eries redounded solely to the advantage 
of creditors. The department did not 
participate in them at all. It was a 
remarkable episode in the National 
Association’s history, one that plainly 
displayed its inherent powers to protect 
the sanctity of the credit relation. 

The idea prevailed that the time was 
imminent for the National Association 
of Credit Men to hold a convention in 
the Nation’s capital. The local Asso- 
ciation in Washington was not able to 
assume exclusively the convention task, 
so the National Association assumed a 
sponsorship and placed for the first time 
a convention director at the service of 
the local association. The execution of 
all plans was left largely to committees 
organized within the local body. Mr. 
W. C. Hanson of Washington, was a 
leading figure in the convention arrange- 
ments. In every feature the preparations 
were splendid, the program was carried 
through in a delightful way. The sun 
during the first days of the convention 
tried its hardest to discourage the dele- 
gates, but with moist brows every one 
appeared to bear the heat happily and it 
was one of the National Association’s 
most distinguished gatherings. 

The convention speakers were men of 
prominence in Washington’s official cir- 
cle and of important places in the fields 
of religion, trade and finance. Meeting 
President Coolidge in the gardens of the 
White House was a social feature that 
will never be forgotten. Placing a 
wreath-on the tomb of Washington at 
Mount Vernon with an address by Gen- 
eral Mitchell of the Air Forces, and 
with a similar token on the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier at Arlington with an 
address by General LeJuene, Com- 
mander of the Marine Forces, were 
events so impressive in their significance 
and solemnity that they stand without 
parallel in our convention annals. 

Just before 1924 came to a close, 
Charles H. Woodworth, the first man- 
ager of the Adjustment Bureau Depart- 
ment, passed on after a severe illness. 
He was a young man of great promise 
and his death was (Cont. om p. 38) 
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The business 
thermometer: 


GENERAL INDICES: The first half of May brought another 
sharp advance in the index of commodity prices. The most im- 
portant of these gains came in grain, foods and textiles with 
metals holding about firm. The advance in grains during the 
second week in May was also reflected in the food index and 
textiles reflected an increase in the price of raw cotton. Beef, 
pork and lard prices also figured in the rise in the food index. 
Steel ingot operations continued to advance to close to 60 per- 
cent of capacity. Carloading, which had shown a gain during 
the last two weeks in April also moved up during the first two 
May weeks. Detroit, Chicago and the Pacific Coast were the 
only areas to show gains in retail trade. However the big mail 
order houses and chains of stores issued encouraging reports for 
the first three months of 1934, Montgomery Ward & Co. indi- 
cating a gain of 47.3 per-cent over sales for the first three 
months in ‘33. 


STEEL INDUSTRY: Figures issued by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute on April ingot production show an average rate 
for that month of 54.19 of capacity, which is the highest 
monthly average for production since the spurt in July of 1933. 


The average rate of steel operations also continued to mount ~ 


to almost 60 per-cent of capacity. A reflection in the iron and 
steel industry is seen in the report from Saginaw, Michigan, 
where the gray iron foundry of the Chevrolet Motor company 
reported the largest day's pouring of 2,152 tons, a new record 
for this, the largest gray iron foundry in the states. There was 
one factor, however, in the steel and iron industry that was not 
quite so encouraging. This was that production peak for the 
year is close at hand with little encouragement in sight on new 
business. 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE: There seems to be a general truce in 
the labor contest in the motor industry. The threatened strike 
in the body plants of General Motors has passed for the present 
at least. The estimates for May of 400,000 units may be a bit 
high when the totals are finally tabulated, but Ford has an- 
nounced a boost in his estimates and is being pressed for 
deliveries by his dealers. A very good index of the retail motor 
sales is found in Minnesota where orders placed with dealers 
during the first three months of this year show a gain of 60.8 
over the same period last year. Another index of why this 
motor sales gain is shown in a big increase in new telephone 
contracts in the twin-city area, showing that families are again 
in funds and that close household economies are being for- 
gotten. 


SITUATION ON FARMS: Predictions by farm equipment 
makers for a 175-million-dollar year in 1934 show how increases 
in prices and general conditions are now affecting the farm belt. 
This prediction indicates a 45 per-cent pickup over last year. 
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Score sheet of collection and sales conditions 
























































City Sales State City Collections | Sales 
| Ala. Birmingham Fair Fair N. Y. Binghamton Fair Fair 
| Ariz. Phoenix Fair Fair Buffalo Fair Fair 
Ark. Little Rock Good Good Elmira Fair _ Fair 
Calif. Los Angeles Fair Fair Jamestown Fair Fair 
Oakland Good Good New York Good Fair 
San Diego Good Good Rochester Fair Fair 
San Francisco Fair Fair Syracuse Fair Fair 
Colo. Denver Fair Fair N.C. Charlotte Good 
Pueblo Fair Fair N.D. Grand Forks Fair Fair 
Conn. Bridgeport Fair Fair Ohio Cincinnati Fair Good 
Hartford Fair Columbus Good 
New Haven Fair Fair Dayton Fair Fair 
>. Cc Washington Slow Fair Toledo Slow Slow 
Fla. Jacksonville Slow Fair Youngstown 
Tampa Fair Slow Okla. Oklahoma City Slow Slow 
Ga. Atlanta Fair Fair Tulsa Slow Fair 
ll. Peoria Fair Fair Ore. Portland Fair Fair 
Springfield Fair Fair Pa. Allentown Good Fair 
Ind. Evansville Fair Fair Altoona Fair Fair 
Fr. Wayne Fair Fair Harrisburg Fair Fair 
Indianapolis Good Good Johnstown Slow Fair 
South Bend Fair Fair Pittsburgh Fair Fair 
Terre Haute Fair Fair P.I. Honolulu Slow Slow 
lowa Burlington Fair Fair R.I. Providence Fair Fair 
Cedar Rapids Good Good S. D. Sioux Falls Fair Fair 
Davenport Slow Fair Tenn. Bristol Fair Fair 
Des Moines Fair Fair Chattanooga Good Good 
Ottumwa Fair Fair Knoxville Fair Fair 
Kan. Wichita Fair Fair Memphis Good Good 
Ky. Lexington Fair Fair Tex. Austin Fair Fair 
Louisville Fair Fair Dallas Fair Fair 
La. New Orleans Fair Fair El Paso Fair Fair 
Shreveport Fair Fair Ft. Worth Fair Fair 
Md. Baltimore Good Good Houston Good Fair 
: Mass. Boston Fair Fair San Antonio Slow Slow 
Springfield Slow Fair Waco Slow Slow 
Worcester Fair Fair Utah Salt Lake City Fair Fair 
om ex Fair oe Richmond Good Good 
Flint air air Richmon 
Grand Rapids Fair Fair Wash. Bellingham Fair Fair 
Jackson Fair Seattle Fair Fair 
ie) ee, me Pais tame Far Fait 
Minneapolis air air 
St. Paul Fair Good | W.Va Bluefield Good Good 
Mo. Kansas City Fair Fair oe Hes — 
’ St. Joseph Fair Fair Pecheetee Fair Fair 
St. Louis Fair Fair arkersburg air air 
Mont. Billings Fair Fair a Pe a 
Nebr. Omaha Fair Fair Wis. Geumiees Fair Fait 
N. J. Newark Fair Fair Milwaukee Fair Fair 
) N. Y. Albany Fair Good Oshkosh Fair Fair 
meen TDUISIANA: Shreveport writes: “A 
: Shreveport writes: “As 

COLORADO: Denver reports some de- Summar y a whole, farming and industrial activities 

cline in last three weeks in Rocky Moun- seem to be moving forward in a satis- 

tain region. Beet sugar legislation caus- This month: factory way, and barring crop disaster, 
ing much confusion. Cc . much better times are expected this fall.” 
; Eis ollections: Sales: , ' 

FLORIDA: ‘Tampa writes business is Good 18 Good 20 MICHIGAN: Detroit sends word that 
slower. Citrus crop harvested. Tour- we — collections are improving and that many 

ists returning. Season better than last Fair 72 Fair 75 are making great effort to pay up old 

year. Jacksonville reports best season in Slow 12 Slow 7 bills. Retail stores report improvement 
years. Both collections and sales defi- in sales. Automotive lines hold stronger 
nitely better than last year. Last month: position. 

IOWA: Davenport indicates marked Collections: Sales: MINNESOTA: Duluth reports good 
| improvement in retail trade. Factories Good 19 Good 27 Prospects for improvement in iron ore 
2 taking on more men. Des Moines writes Fai 62 Fai 62 operations this year. Drouth prospect 
| that sales are slower in last two weeks. -_ a is deterrant factor on collections in St. 
R KENTUCKY: Textiles, cigarettes, hard- Slow 13 Slow = 5 paul district. 


ware trades reported good in Louisville. 





MISSOURI: St. Joseph (Cont. on p. 38) 
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This month’s collection letter 
By J. SPRENGELER, Yahr-Lange,, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Sir: 


We pride no feature of our company more than our ability to grant 
extensions to retailers who may find themselves in a somewhat financially 
difficult condition and who are not able to meet their obligations when 
due. We believe any organization which is able and willing to accom- 
modate its patrons through financially unfavorable periods should in 
turn be reimbursed as generously and as quickly as possible. 


Sight must not be lost, however, of the fact that in order to main- 
tain the best possible service and be enabled to handle only quality 
merchandise, we, as wholesalers, must collect in order to keep going. 
We have also been compelled to subtantially increase our liquor inven- 
tories which naturally represents quite a drastic outlay of cash. 


If you will therefore please let us have a payment to cover the 
past due balance listed below or a partial payment, if you cannot absorb 
the entire amount at one time to be applied on account, rest assured it 
will be appreciated most highly. 


PAST DUE $153.21 


PS.: Self-addressed envelope enclosed for your prompt reply. 


“I have been much elated over the 
specimen collection letter appearing in 
the April issue of your ‘Credit and 
Financial Management,’ gotten out by 
Mr. L. F. Gielish of the Bourk- 
Donaldson-Taylor, Inc., of Denver, 
Colorado,” Mr. Sprengeler writes. “I 
believe this is the most effective letter 
among those appearing in your publi- 
cations for the last year. While most 
of them were very cleverly gotten up, 
they all seemed to have a sales tone in 
them which seems to be an element 
_ most people are resenting. 

“Sales correspondence, as we all 
know, has been notoriously overdone 
and while some results are still obtained 
through the type of sales letter which 
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carries with it a snappy story or some 
other personal element that might at- 
tract attention, our experience has been 
that they are more or less useless when 
applied for collection purposes. 


“It is our contention that in order to 
put anything across effectively pertaining 
to the collection of slow accounts, a sin- 
cere tone must be injected in such letters 
and specific reasons must be stated why 
the creditor should be reimbursed as 
rapidly as possible. 

“The enclosed composition by the 
writer was circularized among 150 slow 
paying accounts and brought approxi- 
mately six per cent. response in the way 
of partial payments.” 

JUNE, 1934 
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Try this new Burroughs. You will like its speed . . . its simplicity . . . its ease of 
operation. Watch it handle almost one-third of the average work automatically 
. .. see how much easier and faster you can list and add amounts when you 
take advantage of the short cuts offered by the full visible keyboard. Remember, 
too, these important features are offered in more than 90 different Burroughs 
models. There is a size and style for your particular needs—at a price surpris- 
ingly low. Send for descriptive folder. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs prints ciphers automatically. 
Thus, almost one-third of the work is 
done without touching a key. 


SEVERAL KEYS AT ONCE 
You touch 4.67 on a Burroughs with one 


stroke—not three. You touch 5,870.00 
with one stroke—not six! 


‘ 


FASTER SUBTRACTION 


To subtract, merely touch the subtract 
bar. To add, touch the adding bar. Each 
operation is fast and simple. 


QUICKER TOTALS 
To take a total, touch the total key. This 


single motion—not two or three—operates 
the machine and prints the total. 


ACCOUNTING AND CALCULATING MACHINES « TYPEWRITERS « CASH REGISTERS « POSTURE CHAIRS « SUPPLIES 
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So you're at the 
Shelton, too! 


Of course! You can always 
expect to meet your 
friends in New York’s 
favorite hotel. 


The Shelton possesses 
everything of importance 
to insure a pleasant stay. 
A location convenient to 
clubs, restaurants, thea- 
tres, important business 
centres. A cultural atmo- 
sphere . . . cheerful rooms 

..a roof garden ...so- 
larium ... library... and 
the use of the famous 
Shelton swimming pool. 
All these features at no 
extra charge. 


ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 


$9.00 


: A 
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Boston dramatics successful 


The Boston Credit Men’s Associa- 
* tion deserve a round of applause for 
y the very effective bankruptcy presen- 
tation which they presented at their 


April dinner meeting. Written by 
National Director Charles A. Colton, 
who is also First Vice-President of the 
Boston Credit Men’s Association. *The 
Case of A. Bankrupt,” a play in one act 
of six episodes, scored such a signal suc- 
cess that already two requests from 


neighboring associations have come to 
Boston for permission to enact the same 
play and there is a possibility that it may 
find its way into the Convention pro- 
gram at Los Angeles at some time be- 
tween June 11-15. Rossman’s cartoon 
above comes from the Boston Post and 
was drawn while the play was in action 
on Tuesday, April 10th. Here follows 
the complete program and all the credit 
lines in the best Hollywood fashion: 


“THE CASE OF A. BANKRUPT" 


from daily 
A play in one act of six episodes. 
i Script by Charles A. Colton 
td Ist Vice President, Boston Credit Men’s Association 


Produced under the Management-Direction of 
; Osbon W. Bullen, President, Boston Credit Men's Association 
Assisted by 
Joseph M. Paul, Executive Manager, Boston Credit Men’s Association, 
and 


LexincTon AVENUE & 49TH STREET Harry W. Meehan, Manager of the Estates Division of the 
NEW YORK Boston: Credit Men's Association 
(eS eri lame eeT Transcribed by the Misses Lane 
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TIME—The present 


PLACE—A Bankruptcy Hearing 


—CAST OF CHARACTERS— 


I aa! petit a anaes Sobnbalaieconsial Leon O. Wavle, S. S. Pierce Co. 

Referee ........ da ed Sanam ecimae Osbon W. Bullen, Lever Brothers Co. 

NAR <p hhesaet dove eager! nace Mite aetna Bessie B. Loring, Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 
MRO ciate tidebat chan Gita sit Cand: debate Ernest S. Rhind, Cherry Burrell Corp. 

Counsel for Trustee... ..... cc. seeeceees .«++Charles A. Colton, The Boston Transcript 

Be BIE i calaieets: er. cans-vess yhieinanti Frank S. Hughes, Federal Reserve Bank 

Counsel for Bankrupt...............0..cesecessesees Edward L. Harris, Swift & Co. 

Son-in-Law ........ iinet iil parle James A. Mawn, Gulf Refining Co. 

See. ocasissinnyss soonteipneniontyontiliel Kenneth G. MacKay, Gulf Refining Co. 

De Roce nd on ae Walter E. Richards, Armour & Co. 


Pasictiis Uigkashihsads ccoehaensobiekeetionaetd Harry L. Hazen, Hewes & Potter, Inc. 
Sania medediacsaayripainninpierniendtdavae Harry H. Humphrey, Brown Durrell Co. 





Stage Manager and Property Man, Cornelius A. McAuliffe, Lewis Mears Co. 





Statement of ASSETS and LIABILITIES as scheduled by. A. Bankrupt. 


ASSETS 
eee cccissscsiies M ishleacasaternconeed ten eas 87.50 
Accts. Rec. Est.......... tao ee os 3,900.00 
Mdse. Inv. Est........... Neiicdoceet acter 14,500.00 
Furniture & Fixtures........ aii Bag 450.00 
tere TTI ice vccsctice 1000: -ecvessencess 6,000.00 
TOPAL - ASSET Gy 0.00. c.c60s $24,937.50 


LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable..................0....,000 $28,175.00 
MN orc ncescsccigits cag: aaeacteaoensdadeer teem 375.40 
IDs siecincredthin novve, adinte ROLE 263.50 
Chattel Mortgage on Merchandise 
atid Fitteds. ..<..<iecsesieese easted sy 1,450.00 
Mortgage on Store Bldg................. 5,200.00 


TOTAL LIABILITIES........ $35,463.90 


OSBON W. BULLEN, PRESIDENT, PRESIDING 





Office employees 
’ best credit risks 


Office employees are given the ‘best 
credit rating among 24 occupational 
groups covered in a study made at the 
University of Illinois. 

For this study estimates were ob- 
tained, it is stated, from a large number 
of credit men as to the relative credit 
worthiness of people of different occu- 


numerical valuations and the results pub- 
lished in the form of a list in which the 
occupations having the highest credit 
ratings were placed at the top and the 
lowest at the bottom. These figures 
were converted by N.A.F.C. News so as 
to put them on a percentage basis, so 
that 100 per cent would represent the 
highest possible credit rating. The re- 
sults are embodied in the following 
table, published in “Domestic Com- 


merce,” by the Department of Commerce. 


pations. These estimates were given 
Occupations Credit Rating 
Office Employees................ 92.2 
Retail Grocers..................- 89.6 
Chain Store Managets........ 89.2 
Other Retailers...............-.. 89.0 
School Teachers ................ 86.4 
Railroad Trainmen............ 85.8 
Railroad Shopmen.............. 85.2 
Retail Salespeople.............. 83.2 
ten kt ea 82.2 
ET kerr ar 80.4 
meeeS wads. kes 71:2 
Farmers (owners) ...........++ 70.8 
Factory Workers (men)... 70.0 
Traveling Salesmen............ 68.8 


Filling Station Employees. 63.0 
Factory Workers (women) 61.0 
IP IR dacs dhad ates itech. 60.8 


Occupations Credit Rating 
Auto Mechanics................ 60.0 
I siaisiiiniiaieryeen=sshheune 60.0 
Farmers (tenants).............. 59.2 
a 59.0 
Fire & Policemen.............. 58.2 
Railroad Trackmen............ 57.8 
en 57.6 
College Students...............: 55.6 
Domestic Servants.............. 55.2 
CAI nist cscintstinnnessed 52.6 
Hotel Employees..............+. 48.2 
Auto Salesmen.................. 47.0 
Common Laborers.............. 46.0 
Restaurant Employees........ 44.6 
eee 42.8 
Truck & Bus Drivers.......... 42.6 
Painters & Decorators........ 38.2 
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Johnson’s new eagle, for the use of busi- 

ness firms complying with specific indus- 

try codes, supplants last year’s blanket 
insignia. 


a Los Angeles sends credit 


leader to boost convention 


A. A. Normandin, of Normandin 
Bros. Co., manufacturers of men’s, 
women’s and children’s wear, president 
of the Los Angeles Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, arrived in New York on May 9 
on a swing around the country to the 
most important cities to extend in person 
an invitation to the credit men and 
women of the nation to attend the 39th 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men in the Biltmore 
Hotel there during the week of June 11. 

Convention plans are rapidly taking 
shape, and with the arrival of Brace 
Bennitt, of the National Association of 
Credit Men’s staff, who is convention 
director again this year, in Los Angeles 
recently, the final business program is 
expected to be completed without delay. 

The countrywide trip of Mr. Nor- 
mandin as a booster for the 1934 credit 
convention is an indication that Los 
Angeles intends to make good its boast 
when it was awarded the honor of play- 
ing host at Milwaukee last year, that it 
was in favor of “bigger and better con- 
ventions.” 


Knows Her Grammatomy 


A little school girl offered the follow- 
ing composition on anatomy: 

“Anatomy is the human body. It is 
divided into three separate parts, the 
haid, the chest and the stummick. The 
haid holds the skull and brains, if there 
is any, the chest holds the liver, and the 
stummick holds the vowels, which are 
a, e, i, 0, and u, and sometimes w and 
y- —The Reading Hospital. 
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NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE 
Los Angeles—June I Ith to 15th, 1934 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


E. Don Ross, Irwin-Hodson Company, Portland, Ore. 

Frank D. Rock, Armour & Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. S. Elkus, The Elkus Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

W. F. H. Koelsch, Chase National Bank, New York 

F. M. McComas, McComas Dry Goods, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FROM THE DISTRICTS 


%| A. A. Wainwright, Gorham Company, Providence, R. I. 
#2 E. F. Addis, Meinhard Greef Company, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
#3 J. E. Jones, Central Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 


#4 U. W. Hird, Plain Dealer Pub. Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


#5 W. Miller Bennett, Stokely Bros. & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
#6 E. G. Lilly, Citizens National Bank of Waco, Waco, Texas. 
#7 Edw. Pilsbury, B. Rosenberg & Sons, New Orleans, La. 
#8 Edw. T. Gaither, Haskins Bros. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
#9 H. C. Morey, Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co., Denver, Col. 

#10 E. L. Blaine, Jr., Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Seattle, Wash. 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 


H. E. Engstrom, G. Sommers & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

G. M. Nichols, Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Tobias Kotzin, A-1| Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. Callaway, Jr., Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga. 
H. W. ree Chas M. Sledd Mercantile Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
J. E. Kohler, Amer. Fabrics Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Clark Noble, Bessire & Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

W. C. Grimmer, Joannes Brothers, Green Bay, Wisc. 

Galen Nielsen, Standard Oil Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


George M. Groves, Groves Shoe Company, 


hicago, Ill. 





Convention 

y highlights 
(Cont. from page 16) 10—Baltimore and 
Atlanta likewise—Chattanooga—Knox- 
ville—Indianapolis and many others 
have already registered—Louisville as 
usual will have a good delegation, and 
we could go on indefinitely. The 
Westerners, of course, will be here on 
hand in a body just as they were six 
years ago in Seattle. It is expected that 
85 or 90—that is 75%—of our Associa- 
tions will be represented at our Conven- 
tion. 

Put into immediate action the Con- 
vention Slogan, “California here we 
come!” And remember our purpose: 
“Constructive credit for real recovery.” 


* 
Nextlll 


An advertisement in the columns of 
an Indian paper: 
__.“Mahomedsman, hair-cutter and clean 
shaver. Gentlemen’s throats cut with 
very sharp razors, with great care and 
skill. No irritating feeling afterward. 
A trial solicited.”—Buffalo Express. 
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Traditions 

\y and pioneers 
(Cont. from page 31) widely regretted. 
After looking over the country, E. Paul 
Phillips of St. Louis, was selected to 
succeed Mr. Woodworth and he sprung 
to the task with an earnestness and an 
ability that gave progress to the depart- 
ment. This was evident by the report 
offered to the Washington Convention 
and for 76 Adjustment Bureaus operated 
by local Associations. 

Dr. Frank A. Fall had succeeded Dr. 
White as Director of the Educational 
and Research departments. In the edu- 
cational field the student enrollments 
were reported to the Washington con- 
vention as 781, embraced in 17 local 
chapters and in the correspondence 
courses. 

A membership loss of 778 was re- 
ported by the department manager. The 
roster of the National Association now 
stood at 29,325, with the net addition 
of 1 local association. The treasurer 
reported a balanced budget with a sur- 
plus that brought the reserve to a large 
figure. The declarations of the conven- 
tion were adapted to the credit and eco- 
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nomic needs of the time and were 
unusually strong in their presentations, 
The organization of three divisions sug- 
gested naturally a change in the Con- 
stitution that would permit the election 
of a vice-president for each division 
rather than the old method of electing 
first and second vice-presidents. The 
new idea was inaugurated at the Wash- 
ington convention. A. J. Peoples of 
Detroit, first vice-president, found it 
impossible to assume further official 
responsibilities, and the second vice- 
president, R. T. Baden of Baltimore, an 
ardent worker of many years in asso- 
ciation circles, was elected president. 
W. H. Pouch of New York became 
vice-president of the eastern Division; 
George J. Gruen of Cincinnati, vice- 
president for the central Division; F. D. 
Rock of San Francisco, vice-president 
for the western Division. 


Collection— 
\ sales survey 

(Cont. from page 33) indicates falling 
off in sales which also brought about 
effect on collections during last three 
weeks. 
NEW JERSEY: Newark writes: ‘Steady 
improvement in all lines except those 
related to building construction. Re- 
ports on collections still spotty. 
NEW YORK: Binghamton report 
shows but one reporting Slow on collec- 
tions and about 40 per cent registering 
Good for both collections and sales. 
Rochester indicates substantial improve- 
ment in several lines. Syracuse says 
some lines are showing more than sea- 
sonal improvement. 
NORTH CAROLINA: The Piedmont 
section of the Carolinas as reported by 
Charlotte indicates gradual improvement 
in both Sales and Collections. 
OHIO: Cincinnati reports progress al- 
most to the point of Good on both sales 
and collections. Dayton area has bene- 
fited by large increases in local industrial 
employment. Toledo writes of gains in 
some lines of sales but that collections 
still are slow. Youngstown benefits by 
gains in steel trade. 
OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City indi- 
cates feeling of unrest still evident but 
some gain over last year. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Johnstown says ben- 
efit in trade has not yet been reflected 
in improvement in collections. Pitts- 
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burgh reports considerable improvement 
over same month last year in sales and 
gains in collections in some lines. Har- 
risburg reports, “better.” Allentown 
ints to increased use of electric power 
as indicative of business gain. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: Honolulu 
sends word from across the Pacific that 
collections are very difficult but that sales 
are showing some improvement. 
RHODE ISLAND: Providence hints 
that operation of some codes has had 
slowing effect upon some lines of trade. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Grand Forks fears 
for wheat crop, present indications 
pointing to but half a crop in that state. 


_ a personnel 
\ 


changes announced 


Mr. T. E. McCallion, formerly Secre- 
tary-Manager of the Rochester Associa- 
tion, is now Manager of the Service Cor- 
poration activities in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Samuel Ardron, Jr., continues as Secre- 
tary of the Association there. 

Mr. McCallion’s successor in Roches- 
ter is Mr. Herbert T. Haidt, who has 
had extensive business experience and 
who has for the past few years been As- 
sistant Manager of the Retail Credit 
Bureau in Rochester. 

Mr. Ralph Johns, who has been Secre- 
tary-Manager of the Kalamazoo Asso- 
ciation, is mow serving as Assistant 
Manager of the Service Corporation of 
the Cincinnati unit. 

Mr. Johns’ successor in Kalamazoo is 
Mr. George Martin, who has been active 
for many years in the Kalamazoo Asso- 
ciation and who has served as President 
of that Association. 

Mr. Arthur Speers is serving as Act- 
ing Secretary of the Syracuse Association 
since the resignation of Stanley Barker, 
who has accepted another position in 
Syracuse. Mr. Speers has been connected 
with the Service Corporation activities in 
Syracuse and will also continue in that 
connection. Mr. Ernest Stauber is serv- 
ing as Acting Manager of the Service 
Corporation in the Syracuse office, in 
place of Donald S. Ball, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Stauber has been in charge 
of the collection and adjustment activities 
of the Service Corporation there, and 
will continue to function in that capacity. 


Oh, Doctor 


“Are you going to that lecture on the 
hear, the lungs, the liver, the kidneys 
and the gall bladder?” 

“No, I’m tired of those organ te- 
Citals.”” 





Report covering activities of the FRAUD PREVENTION DEPARTMENT for the 


fiscal year ending on April 30, 1934. 


Accepted cases. . <7 
Investigations handled but not warranting | prosecution . 70 
Trials lost ee ae es sere 6 
Indictments . 61 
Convictions Gee eae . 84 

Report of activities since June Ist, 1925 to as 30, 1934. 
Accepted cases . . . 4036 
Investigations handled but not warranting prosecution . 2949 
Trials lost . aS ae Ge se «ean 
Indictments . 2754 
Convictions "8 . ; . 1487 
Estimated recoveries tie isthe $1, 870, 644.00 








American National Fire Ins. Co. 
North Carolina Home Ins. Co. 


New Yorx Boston 


CHICAGO 
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Business recovery can be established—say 
leading economists—only with a loosening of 
credit based on a complete restoration of con- 
fidence. In engendering confidence, sound 
insurance—the bed rock of credit—plays an 
important part. 


Great American, since 1872, has adhered to 
the principle that insurance, to fulfill its mis- 
sion, must be based on strength of financial 
structure, comprehensiveness of coverage, and 
fair and honorable dealing with the policy- 
holder. Its unswerving loyalty to this policy 
has made Great American an institution beside 
whose name the credit man can a 
write, “approved.” 


Great American 


Group of 
Insurance Companies 


New Pork 


Great American Ins. Co. 


American Alliance Ins. Co. Rochester American Ins. Co. 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
MONTREAL 


Great American writes practically all forms of 
insurance except Life 


Great American Indemnity Co. 


Detroit Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
County Fire Ins. Co. of Phila. 


PHiapereHiA «= Cotumaus=s-s«aRateioH ~s>—D error 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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the new books 





Reviews of the important 
books on business, to aid 
executives whose read- 
ing hours are limited. 


This month's 
Y business book 


ON OUR WAY. By President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The John Day Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50. 


Perhaps no President in recent dec- 
ades has had more voluntary interpret- 
ers of administration policies than has 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. This may 
be a blessing or a curse. It is important 
in this connection that the nation’s chief 
executive has in his new book, “On Our 
Way,” set forth his own ideas about the 
“New Deal” in government. In the 
foreword, Mr. Roosevelt sets forth these 
declarations as the reason for giving his 
book to the public: “This book, without 
argument and without extended explana- 
tion, seeks to set forth simply the many 
significant events of a very busy year. 
* * * This book describes the nature 
and the purpose of the many factors that 
were necessary to the working out of a 
national plan of improvement.” 

Whether we agree with all of Mr. 
Roosevelt's policies, we must look upon 
“On Our Way” as a book of great his- 
torical significance. For in it we will 
find a chronicle of the many events 
which stamp the first year of the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt administration as one 
of the crisis epochs—who can say that 
it is not the crisis epoch ?—of the United 
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States of America. 

Mr. Roosevelt's chronicle begins with 
that memorable day following his in- 
auguration when he issued that historical 
document which closed every bank. 
From this point, on throughout the 
eventful year, each big project is des- 
cribed and in most cases the official proc- 
lamation covering each event is set forth. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s book is very interest- 
ing as a history. But it is its authori- 
tative narration from the White House 
view-point that makes “On Our Way” 
a book of first importance to the person 
interested in the “New Deal” chapter 
of American History. 

—R. G. Tobin 


THE NEW DEALERS. By the Unof- 
ficial Observer. Simon and Schuster, 
New York. 

With all the breath-taking sparkle and 
gusto of the “New Deal” in its formative 
days of a year ago, “The New Dealers” 
present the story of the men who have 
been carrying on the policies inaugurated 
in the first year following the banking 
holiday and the inauguration of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

The past twelve months have been 
such an eventful period that the events 
of a year ago have the smack of history 
rather than something that was con- 
temporary only yesterday. And “the Un- 
official Observer” as the writer (or 
writers?) of the book prefers to be 
called, presents the fascinating inside 
story of personalties who have appeared 
continuously in the news. Here one 
learns as much, perhaps more, of the 
way the NRA developed, by description 
and analysis of the men who developed 
it as one could by following step by 
step the various administrative acts that 
have been part of the program. 

In the President’s book “On Our 
Way,” which is also reviewed on this 
page, we have the story of the man at 
the top. With the exception of the first 
chapter, which is devoted to the Presi- 
dent and his background, “The New 
Dealers” tells about the men who have 
been doing the work that was outlined 
or implied in the President's various 
messages to Congress and over the radio. 

This book deserves to be popular be- 
cause it continues the excellent series of 
“low-down” books that were begun sev- 
eral years ago in such as the ‘Mirrors 
of Washington” and the “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round.” It is readily read- 
able, instructive, intelligent, objective, 
yet penetrating. It seems hardly possi- 
ble that anyone interested in the de- 
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velopments in Washington will want to 
forego the pleasurable necessity of read- 
ing this work. 

—PAUL HAASE. 


TOMORROW’S MONEY. By Frank 
A. Vanderlip. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
New York. $2.00. 

A reviewer of this book, writing in 
the New York Times, opened his review 
with a rather pointed edict that everyone 
who had anything to do with business or 
government should read TOMOR- 
ROW’S MONEY as soon as possible. 
This seems to be good advice. There 
has been a lot of talk and a lot of writ- 
ing about money—today’s money. Mr. 
Vanderlip writes about a plan for sta- 
bilizing our money—tomorrow’s money. 
And we must respect an opinion when 
expressed by a man like Mr. Vanderlip. 
Back in the 90's he was Financial Editor 
of the Chicago Tribune. He was called 
to Washington in the McKinley admin- 
istration for an assignment in the 
Treasury. For ten years he was presi- 
dent of one of the nation’s leading 
banks. He retired from business activity 
several years ago, so his declarations 
have the added power of one who has 
vast experience with practical operations 
yet has made his observations, as set out 
in his new book, from a situation where 
he has no special interest to advance. 

Mr. Vanderlip proposes, as a safe- 
guard for tomorrow’s money, a Federal 
Monetary Authority. Of this plan he 
writes: ‘‘ I propose the organization of 
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By: Artuur E. Fixer 
IN EDITORIAL SECTION 


Changed credit conditions make this 
book indispensable to every credit ex- 
ecutive. You cannot afford to be with- 
out it. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW. 



































FRED S. DRAKE LAW BOOK COMPANY 
1019 Fox Bldg.—Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 












of Fixel’s ““FALSE FINAN 
AND REMEDIES OF DE- 
FRAUDED CREDITORS”. We will keep this 
book for five days and then either return the book or 

» mail you our check for $8.50. 
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a Federal Momentary Authority, which 
would be an arm of the government, 
just as the United States Treasury is an 
arm of the government. * * * Such an 
authority would take over all gold coin 
from the Treasury. * * * It would pay 
into the Treasury its bank note paper 
money having full legal tender qualities. 
* * * The Monetary Authority would 
exercise one function with an all im- 
portant bearing on the question of gold 
liquidity.” 

The Monetary Authority, Mr. Vander- 
lip feels, would create a “free gold 
market” which would facilitate inter- 
national trade. He points out many 
reasons why the old method of gold 
coinage was at fault and why he believes 
his plan will prove more elastic and 
much safer from both a domestic and 
an international aspect. He traces his 
plan through leading channels such as 
Federal Reserve, banking system and se- 
curity markets. 

We may not agree with all of Mr. 
Vanderlip’s ideas. But if we read his 
book we will gain a new light on some 
of the hidden mysteries surrounding this 
important subject of money. 

—R. G. T. 


FALSE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 
By Arthur E. Fixel. Mather Bender 
& Co., Albany, N. Y. $8.50. 

The author, in this second and revised 
edition of his book on False Financial 
Statements, covers a subject of great im- 
portance to every credit man who uses 
these documents as a part of his credit 
information. Examples are given of the 
various forms used by corporations with 
the standard financial statement forms 
sold by the National Association of 
Credit Men given first place in this pre- 
sentation. The book is divided into 
chapters dealing with such important 
subjects as What Constitutes Fraud, 
Concealment of Material Facts, Im- 
peaching Facts, Creditor’s Actions, False 
Statements in Bankruptcy Proceedings, 
Reclamation of Goods, Fraudulent Use 
of the Mails. Two added sections give 
statutes of the states on false statements, 
and court forms to be used in prosecu- 
tion of cases involving these cases. The 
book is replete with legal decisions bear- 
ing upon the various points brought out 
and could well be used as a text book 
in a lawyer’s library as well as a hand- 
book for use by the credit executive. 

—R. G. T. 


“California, here we come!" 
39th Annual N. A. C. M. Convention 
and 4th Credit Congress of Industry 


Los Angeles . . . June [I-15 


How to 


increase 
your 


collections 


Every letter presented 
in this book has proved 
successful in actual use. 
The 250 letters included 
have been sifted and se- 
lected from approximately 
5,000 letters. They are 
homely, practical letters 
that work. Trimmed of 
superfluities, boiled down 
to rock-bottom essentials 
of usefulness to experi- 
enced collection men, this 
book is packed with ideas 
that will repay its cost to 
you over and over again. 


TESTED 
COLLECTION LETTERS 


by Chester H. McCall 
Assistant to the U. S. Secretary of Commerce; formerly Editor and Publisher 
of Credit and Financial Management. 


$5.00 


How to adapt the money-getting letters and 
complete follow-up series of representative 
companies in America to your business— 


Actual collection experience of representative 
companies— 


250 actual money-getting letters used by 
these companies with records of results secured— 

An amazing clearing-house of the best col- 
lection practice and procedure— 

This book is absolutely unique in value. It 
emphasizes actual, practical letters that work ; 
it minimizes theory. 

“It’s just chock full of ideas. In writing 
collection letters each day, there is the possi- 


bility of getting in a rut and staying there. 
This book shows the way out. It’s well worth 
the money asked for it.” 
Cc. B. HERBERS 

“Seems to me to be the very thing a credit 
man needs in the daily grind. Frankly, I be- 
lieve this book fills a long-felt need, as there is 
not another book, to my knowledge, that con- 
tains so many aetual sample letters from 


which to select.” 
R. K. ELMORE 


“We have gotten only part way into the 
book and it surely looks like it is worth 


some money.” 
Ss. G. HAYWARD 


Seeing Is Believing 
Reserve a copy for yourself for five days’ free examination. 


5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


FALCON PRESS, INC., 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of McCall’s TESTED COLLECTION LETTERS ($5.00) for fi 
I agree to return the book, 
remit for it plus the necessary postage at that time. 


days’ examination. 
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Answers to 
credit a 
questions 


Conducted by E. B. Moran 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest, are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
garding legal rights and liabilities. 
Such advice should be obtained from 
an attorney to whom all the facts 
should be stated. When such inquir- 
ies are received, information is fur- 
nished only as to the general principle 
of law involved. 


In keeping with the policy of this de- 
partment to secure the opinions of credit 
men who are prominent in their profes- 

i sion, we asked ten outstanding credit men 

to answer the following question, which 
was submitted recently: 

“The terms on which we sell are 2/10/60 
in accordance with which the discount period 
on all charges expires 70 days from date of 
invoice. We also. allow, in accordance with 
the Code of Fair Practice of the Wool Manu- 
facturers Group 6% anticipation from date 
of payment to due date. “A few days ago we 
received a check from a g customer of 
ours. The greater part of the charges cov- 
ered by this settlement were 2 to 3 weeks 
overdue in accordance with our terms. ._ The 
customer deducted 2% discount in making 
the remittance and then added 6% interest 
on the charges for 19 days. We refused to 
allow the full amount of discount although 
we gave them credit for anticipation on some 
small charges which were not yet due. Our 
policy in doing this is one which we have 
always followed in such matters, namely, that 
we allow this cash discount for payment by 
a specified date and if the payment is not 
made accordingly the discount is automati- 
cally forfeited. 

“We have just received a reply from them 
(printed below) and as they are an excellent 
customer of ours and as we have a high 
regard for them, we would appreciate your 
opinion of the stand which they have taken 
in this matter, particularly as regards the for- 
feiture of the entire amount of cash discount 
if payment is not made strictly in accordance 
=e the terms on which merchandise is 
sold.” 

“We have read yours of with very 
great interest and wish to take respectful but 
definite exception to your contention about 
the forfeiture of the discount on our recent 
payment. 

“The writer has made it a matter of per- 
sonal investigation and finds that the cus- 
tomary procedure of manufacturers in pric- 
ing their line is to start with the cost of 
raw material, add cost of manufacture, add 
administrative and selling expense, add profit 
margin, and add discount. I assume that 
this is your method. In this event discount 
is included in the price and belongs to the 
purchaser. 

“To put it another way let us assume that 
you quote us a blanket at $6.00. It is the 
writer's definite belief that what you are 
really doing is quoting us a blanket at $5.88 
plus a 12¢ discount. I feel very sure that 





if discounts were not a matter of trade prac- 
tice and all purchases were met, your price 
to us for the above mentioned blanket would 
be $5.88 net. 

“In the unfortunate event that a bill runs 

+ past due I feel that the purchaser is entirely 
justified in keeping what belongs to him, 
paying for the goods net and adding interest 
for the time from maturity to payment. 

“If your discount were at the interest rate 
of 6% per annum; namely, Net/10/60 ex- 
tra, 1/10/net 70, or a half of this discount 
for forty days, I would then say that you 
were ofanler regular loan discount terms for 
the sake of inviting payment before maturity. 
Where, on the other , your discounts 
computed on an annual basis amount to fully 
18% or 20% it is quite unthinkable that 
these are not added to the price of your 
goods and in such case belong, it seems to 
me, as much to the retailer as the goods 
themselves. 

“For the reasons enumerated above we re- 
Spectfully request that you withdraw your 
balance of $20.80 against us.” 

The question was patently one arising in 
the textile industry, so we asked the opinions 
of ten men, prominent in that field. All 
very kindly replied, and here are some of 
the suggestions received: 

“It is against the general practice of the 
trade to allow discount, which is a premium 
for prompt payment and bears no relation 
to interest, and allow customer to pay interest 
for time beyond the discount date. So far 
as we are concerned, we positively do not 
allow our customers to settle with us in that 
manner.” 


“First we must determine whether this is 
a cash or trade discount. If the former, the 
purchaser must meet the terms of sale in or- 
der to earn the discount. If the latter, it 
should be so indicated upon all terms of sale. 
Here we appear to have a cash discount 
which is in the form of a premium paid for 
prompt payment and for the use of the 
money on the part of the supplier at an 
earlier date than he would have it if no in- 
ducement were offered for early payment. 

“The gentleman who objects to having his 
discount disallowed when he did not remit 
in due time is not using an analogous situa- 
tion when he purports to build up the cost 
of a blanket that is sold at a net price of 
$5.88. He might as well say that if the 
manufacturer bought his raw material at a 
lower price than he has it figured in his cost, 
that he should furnish the blanket to the 
purchaser at the lower price. Why should 
any element of cost be allocated, to the pur- 
chaser when the supplier has been able to 
effect economies in the manufacture of 
same, or when the purchaser has failed to 
live up to his terms of sale? Cash discounts 
should be earned, and if not earned, the 
gross amount of the bill is due you and pay- 
able, with an interest charge on the gross 
amount of the bill for failure to pay upon 
maturity.” 


“No discount should be allowed unless in- 
voice is paid at or before maturity date. It 
has become a trade custom, however, that 
this procedure be limited to such invoices 
as are billed on optional terms. To illus- 
trate: Invoice A. is billed on terms 2/10/60 
making maturity date 70 days from date of 
invoice. Invoice is paid by customer 30 days 
after maturity date and customer deducts the 
2% discount and adds interest at 6% per 
annum for the additional 30 days time taken. 
Such remittance would be commonly accepted 
in the trade. On the other hand, invoice B. 
is billed on terms of 2/10 or net 60. Unless 
such invoice is paid within 10 days from date 
of invoice the 2% discount is not allowed. 
If customer should pay such invoice in say 
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30 days, customer would not be entitled to 
deduct the discount, but would be entitled to 
deduct interest at the rate of 6% per annum 
for 30 days. 

“Unless optional terms are quoted, it has 
become the custom of the trade to consider 
the discount as a trade discount and not a 
cash discount. In the event that your in- 
_— wishes to eliminate the deduction of 

iscount on past due payments, I “— sug- 
gest for his consideration that he bill his 
oe upon terms of 2/10/60 or net 71 

ys. 


“The two letters enclosed with yours of 
March ist have had my careful considera- 
tion. The subject of trade discount has al- 
ways been much discussed. According to my 
best recollection the law says that discounts 
are forfeited if payment is not made on the 
date stipulated, but not being a lawyer, | 
do not like to depend entirely upon the legal 
aspect of the question. 

“Thete is no doubt, however, that terms 
of 2% 10/60 mean that the seller agrees to 

ive the purchaser 70 days in which to pay 
or the purchase and provided that payment 
is made within these 70 days the purchaser 
should be allowed to deduct 2% discount. If 
the purchaser elects or cannot make payment 
within that time no such discount is to be 
granted to him. The seller in making this 
arrangement counts on receiving his money 
within the time specified and undoubtedly 
has made his own financial arrangements ac- 
cordingly. If the money should not be re- 
ceived at that time it is quite conceivable that 
he must make further financial arrangements 
of his own to carry the customer beyond the 
time originally contemplated, which may very 
well put an additional financial burden upon 
him, to obtain the necessary funds. 

“If payment is made at maturity the sell- 
er naturally can use these funds for his next 
transaction and assumedly make a profit on 
such transactions. If. he, however, does not 
have his funds returned he cannot enter into 
any further transactions at a profit; which 
profit usually is greater in a business trans- 
action than simple interest at 6% per annum. 
It is, therefore, only fair that the purchaser 
who prevents the seller from making his 
usual profit should pay an adequate penalty. 

“The argument that the cash discount is 
originally added to the price appears to be 
irrelevant as any overhead costs naturally 
have to be added to the price at which mer- 
chandise is sold and any other reductions in 
overhead which may occur between the time 
of sale and maturity could just as well be 
used as an argument to reduce the original 
price of sale.” 


“Our position in the matter is that dis- 
count is a matter of price and that the cus- 
tomary procedure is to deduct discount and 
add interest for any extra time taken. In 
other words the penalty for not being able 
to pay an invoice on time is the charging 
of interest at the rate of 6% per annum for 
the extra time taken. The reward for an- 
ticipating is the allowing of interest to the 
customer for the anticipated period which in 
turn eliminates the discount as an allowance 
for prompt payment and makes it a matter 
of price. The above refers only to a situa- 
tion such as the one presented where the 
terms allow no option to the customer.” 


“I have read the correspondence and agree 
with your member that if the account 
not pay its bill within the time allowed, that 
they automatically forfeited the cash dis- 
count privilege. aa 4 

“This is customary in the et trade 
and a different procedure is one of 
abuses that has crept into the trade.” 


“As I view this case, the terms 2/10/60X 
do not imply the fact that remittance ten- 
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dered shortly after maturity date, will cause 
the buyer to lose his discount. If the seller 
wishes it understood that the buyer forfeits 
the discount of 2% by paying the invoice 
after maturity, it is my humble opinion that 
the terms should read 2/10/60X net 71 days, 
and in all fairness to buyer and seller I think 
the buyer has shown good faith by adding 
interest at the rate of 6% per annum for the 
additional time taker. in making remittance. 
Of course, I do not believe that a buyer is 
entitled to 2% discount in the event that he 
holds the invoice overdue beyond a reason- 
able length of time, but in the above case, 
I do not look upon 19 days as excessive slow- 
ness. 


“We have always considered discount as 
part of the terms and as it is a cash discount 
given for prompt payment it is always un- 
derstood, under the law, if the account is 
not paid promptly in 70 days, where terms 
at 2% 10 and 60 days, that on the 71st day 
the discount is forfeited and we can claim 
one day’s interest. However, this has not 
been the custom in the trade. 

“Discounts ate lost, if the terms are 2% 
10 and 60 days, 1% for the first 20 days and 
the other per cent 60 days from the dating; 
after that interest has to be added at the 
rate of 6% per annum.” 


“A discount is an important premium to 
be earned by the customer if payment is made 
within the specified terms of sale, and we 
have held steadfastly to this theory. We have 
similar problems to the one you present to 
us and in all cases we refuse to allow the 
discount.” 


“We do not at any time permit our cus- 
tomers to run overdue without our consent, 
allowing them the discount plus the interest. 
We feel that at no time would we be in a 
position to finance our own business if we 
were to permit this. To us and to your 
member the discount is given as a bonus for 
prompt o_ but there is no concern in 
the world—no matter how large—that can 
sell on specified terms and accept their money 
at the convenience of all of their customers. 
This inducement of a bonus for prompt pay- 
ment in our opinion should be strictly ad- 
hered to. All bills due on certain dates 
should be paid on those dates with rare ex- 
ceptions, and if they are not paying prompt- 
ly, as a rule we ask them to pay us on a net 
basis as of the due date plus the interest for 
the overdue time, and where we have felt 
that we were imposed upon and sued, we 
have been upheld in this respect.” 


The Accommodating Conductor 

A woman got on a trolley-car and 
finding that she had no change, handed 
the conductor a $10 bill. “I'm sorry,” 
she said, “but I haven’t a nickel.” 

“Don’t worry, lady,” said the conduc- 
tor, “You'll have just 199 of ’em in a 
minute.” —Medley. 


Oh, Oh, Marjorie! 

Lost—A lead pencil by Marjorie 
Weats, blonde, five foot five, 120 
pounds, blue eyes, good dancer. Finder 
please call Shawnee 9998 between the 
hours of seven and nine P. M. 

—The Recorder. 


DICTAPHONE 





THE 
NEW 


MODEL 12 


10 minutes Now—10 hours Every Week 


Take us up on that head-line. 
If you will spend ten minutes now 
in your office looking into the 
Dictaphone system, you will 
stand a good chance of saving 
ten hours every business week. 

To determine exacily how 
much of your time the Dictaphone 
will save—how much more it will 
enable you to accomplish—have 
your secretary mail in the coupon. 

You will immediately receive 
a book explaining why, how, 
and where the Dictaphone saves 
time, saves steps, induces un- 


looked-for accomplishments. A 
portfolio of photographic studies 
will show you what a really 
handsome dictating machine has 
been developed by our designer 
—how harmoniously the new 
Model 12 fits into the most splen- 
didly appointed office. 

Give yourself a chance at time- 
saving, step-saving, unrealized 
convenience and accomplish- 
ment. Have somebody send in 
that coupon now! Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation, Graybar 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION, 207 Graybar Bldg., New York, ‘N. Y. 
I’m willing to invest 10 minutes on such a good chance as that. 
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Handling checks 
on closed banks 


by JOHN J. HAYES, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Seattle, Washington. 


man to do on a check which does 

not clear for any reason is to 

notify the customer to the-effect that 
his account is being charged back for the 
amount involved and that you are hold- 
ing him legally and morally responsible 
for payment of the obligation. Subse- 
quent action depends upon the circum- 
stances in each case and the responsi- 
bility of the firm or person with whom 
you are dealing. 

A customer who suddenly finds his 
working capital or surplus funds tied up 
in a closed banking institution is in a 
most unfortunate position. If he has 
tendered a check on such closed institu- 
tions in payment of his accounts it 
would seem policy to hold the checks 
temporarily not as payment in full of 
the account but subject to its payment 
within a reasonable time. 

If the bank on which the checks are 
drawn has closed its doors permanently 
or for an indefinite period it is proper 
to return checks to customer and arrange 
for a reasonable extension on the exist- 
ing account. A spirit of forbearance 
should be shown by the creditor in de- 
serving cases. Either your customer's 
business must suffer, which in turn will 
cause your own business to suffer or his 
creditors must show a cooperative spirit 
and lend a hand pending such time as 
funds are available or until the busi- 
Ness can progress to a point where sut- 
plus or working funds can again be ac- 
cumulated to carry on the necessary 
every day financing of the business. 

To what extent assistance should be 
rendered depends largely on the value of 
the account in the past, the responsi- 
bility and capability of the management 
and the future prospects of the company. 
These points should be carefully analyzed 
and acted upon in accordance with the 
merits of each case. 

. A credit man should not obligate his 
house to assist a distressed customer if it 
is evident a loss is inevitable. After all, 
the first consideration is to your own 
firm. However, if a customer has been 
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a valued account in the past, has always 
taken care of its obligations in a satis- 
factory manner, and its management is 
in good hands, it is reasonable to assume 
that such a customer is entitled to an 
extension on his present account and 
additional credit granted commensurate 
with his future ability to pay. 

Such assistance, diplomatically and 
wisely handled, not infrequently results 
in the creation of a valued account and 
more friendly relations. 

A customer who tenders a check for 
payment of his account against funds at 
a bank that are tied-up for other reasons 
such as garnishment or seizure should 
not be given the same consideration as 
a customer whose funds are frozen for 
reasons entirely beyond his control. 
There is usually some reason for gar- 
nishment or seizure for which the cus- 
tomer is in some measure responsible. 

It behooves the credit man, therefore, 
to check carefully into situations of this 
nature and thoroughly satisfy himself 
that his customer is in the right. If he 
is, assistance in the way of a short ex- 
tension or a definite method of payment 
for liquidating the balance can usually 
be arranged. Always bear in mind, 
however, that the customer is the life 
blood of any firm and a credit man with 
a clear vision should at all times render 
aid and assistance in whatever degree is 
consistent with good business ethics. On 
the other hand, if the customer is guilty 
of sharp practices or unbusinesslike 
tactics the sooner you close out the ac- 
count the better it will be for all con- 
cerned as the net result from such a class 
of customers is usually written in red 
ink. 

Summing up, therefore, on this ques- 
tion of returned checks, the principal 
points:'to bear in mind are as follows: 

1. Know your legal rights and act 
accordingly. 

2. Know your customers, particu- 
larly, their credit and moral 
responsibilities. 

3. Assemble all of the facts in 
each case and act promptly in a 
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firm, diplomatic and fair man- 
ner. 

And now we come to the second ques. 
tion, “Should a delinquent customer be 
placed on a C. O. D. basis, or requested 
to pay in advance?” 

The delinquent customer, why do we 
have them? There are many and varied 
reasons why an account becomes past 
due, some are justified but many are not 
and it is the problem of the credit man 
to separate wheat from the chaff. 
An under-nourished customer, lack of 
finances and working capital is probably 
the greatest offender causing a delin- 
quency of an account. 

The analytical mind of the credit man 
must again be set to work to determine 
the future possibilities of such a cus- 
tomer. Is his illness temporary or 
chronic? Is his future outlook such that 
with a little doctoring and nursing it 
would enable him to build up a surplus 
permitting him to discount his bills and 
place him on the desirable list of ac- 
counts. If so, some temporary form of 
assistance should be rendered. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
a manufacturer or wholesaler is not in 
the banking or financing business and 
only such business as shows promise 
should be assisted, and then only over 
a temporary period. If a customer is 
consistently delinquent never seeming to 
show improvement, there must be some 
deeper reasons which cause their work- 
ing capital to remain in a stagnant or 
dormant condition. Is the management 
capable? Are they getting their share 
of available business in their line of en- 
deavor? If not such accounts should be 
held strictly to regular terms and failure 
to pay on this basis should automatically 
place them on a C.O.D. basis. 

The question of whether a customer 
in this condition should pay in advance 
depends largely on the integrity and 
honesty of the individuals with whom 
you are dealing. Failure to lift C.O.D. 
shipments promptly should place the 
customer in the “‘pay in advance class.” 

The chief duty of the credit man is 
to see that payment is received on every 
sale. This may be accomplished by 
various methods. All customers should 
receive the same fair consideration and 
assistance rendered to whatever extent 
they may deserve. 

Insist at all times upon prompt pay- 
ment of your accounts on the basis of 
your standard terms. Deviate only from 
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this course in the most deserving cases 
when consistent with the fair practice of 
legitimate business. 

There is no set rule or yard stick that 
can be applied to the handling of delin- 
quent accounts. Each case should be 
handled on its merits, with fairness and 
firmness but with the thought of penaliz- 
ing the chronic slow pay debtor as in 
the main he is a parasite preying on 
legitimate business. No exceptions 
should be made except under the most 
extenuating circumstances. If the credit 
profession as a whole would be less 
lenient on extensions and more stringent 
on the enforcement of terms it would 


have a wholesome effect on business. 
Moreover, if all creditors automatical- 
ly placed delinquent customers on a 
C.O.D. basis without exception it would 
work some hardship but in the ultimate 
would react to the best interests of the 
distributor as well as the customer. Until 
such time, however, as chiseling credi- 
tors as well as debtors can be brought 
into line, through education and intelli- 
gent credit group control the problem 
of the delinquent customer will be 
with us and will be handled in keep- 
ing with the degree of intelligence of 
the credit man and his company’s sales 


policy. 


Group credit control 


by T. C. McINTIRE, B. P. John 


land Association of Credit Men dis- 

cussed for some time the matter of 

protecting their interests in accounts 
before they became delinquent. Out of 
this discussion there developed a plan 
which has been followed for some time 
and which has proven very satisfactory. 
The application of the plan is best de- 
scribed by actual experience so that two 
cases are cited as follows: 

An account which had gone into 
bankruptcy in one of the smaller towns 
was settled for on the basis of 26¢ on 
the dollar. The stock was sold to a sal- 
vage firm who later sold it to one of the 
former employees of the bankrupt firm. 

This party effected a corporation and 
applied for credit for merchandise. Ow- 
ing to the experience which previously 
was had with the company, no one was 
inclined to allow credit and it was held 
strictly to a cash basis. He operated this 
way for several months and proved his 
ability as a merchant. 

Then was taken up by the Group the 
question of extending him credit as a 
group; i. e. placing a limit of $1,000 
as an entire credit, he being given the 
privilege of buying from any member of 
the group and not restricted from buying 
outside. 

He was required to make semi- 
monthly reports of his purchases, sales 
and amounts owing and to whom. This 
feport was then transmitted to each 
member of the Group and to those out- 
side selling him. 

His account has now been operative 
in this manner for some period of time 
and his credit has grown from the orig- 
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inal $1,000 to $4,000. In the interim 
he has operated successfully and has 
kept his purchases within line of his 
sales. 

Case No. 2 was an instance of a con- 
cern which had formerly gone into re- 
ceivership and which had been operat- 
ing jointly with the receiver in the con- 
ducting of the business. 

An equity of between nine and ten 
thousand dollars had been established by 
them out of the estate and arrangements 
were made for one location to be turned 
back to them. 

Question of re-establishing credit 
arose and it was felt by members of the 
Furniture Group that to permit them to 
buy promiscuously would endanger the 
accounts of those selling them. 

Arrangements were made whereby a 
new corporation was formed and an 
agreement drawn through the Adjust- 
ment Bureau whereby all of the stock of 
the corporation was assigned to the 
Bureau together with all purchase con- 
tracts as created. 

On the basis of this security credit has 
been extended to the extent of $20,000 
with purchase contracts in security of 
some $28,000 plus an inventory of $12,- 
000 or in reality a two to one security. 
The company has shown a profit in ten 
months’ operation of between nine and 
ten thousand dollars. 

In support of the foregoing and other 
plans of the Group, it has become com- 
mon practice wherein the creditor has 
failed or asked for an extension and 
then seeks credit from others of the 
Group from whom he has not been pur- 
chasing, to refuse (Cont. om page 47) 
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WHO 
Gets Credit? 


HE man who, over a 

period of years, has 
built a reputation for 
“CHARACTER.” 
















What Is 
CHARACTER? 





N this sense—honesty, 
fair dealing and suit- 
able ability. 





Do Institutions 
Have CHARACTER? 


ES, if over periods 

long enough to be 
indicative they have 
demonstrated the traits of 
management which give to 
individuals the reputation 
for CHARACTER 


The NORTHERN 


of London has been trans- 
acting an insurance busi- 
ness since 1836, and in the 
United States since 1854. 
Incidentally, it paid the 
largest single policy loss 
of any insurance company 
in the San Francisco con- 
flagration. 





























Ask anywhere in the 
world what reputation the 
Northern of London bears. 


NORTHERN 


Assurance Co. Ltd. 
80 John St., New York 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
60 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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Notes 
About 
Credit 
Matters 


McCallion to 
Philadelphia 


Operation and control of all service 
departments in Philadelphia is being 
taken over by the Service Corporation of 
the National Association of Credit Men. 
This action is taken at the request and 
with the full approval of the officers of 
the Philadelphia Association. 

As of May 15th, Mr. T. E. McCallion 
assumed his duties as Philadelphia 
Manager for the Service Corporation, 
being in full charge of all service depart- 
ment activities there. Mr. McCallion 
has shown such efficiency as Secretary- 
Manager of the Rochester Association 
of Credit Men and is so favorably known 
in the field that it is unnecessary to go 
into detail regarding his qualifications 
for the new position. 


Mr. Samuel Ardron’s large host of | 


friends throughout the country will be 
glad to know that he is to continue as 
Secretary of the Association in Philadel- 
phia. 


Credit code 
by HARRY G. HILD, 


Southwest Cigar Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


We have many forms of suggestions 

= and criticisms brought to our atten- 

vy tion through newspapers, maga- 

zines, by speeches over the radio 

and at luncheon clubs. What will the 

ultimate outcome be and who will bene- 
fit from the mass prognostications ? 

After all, individual initiative is the 
strongest factor in moulding one’s own 
destiny. Like the old saying “You make 
your own bed, so sleep in it.” 

It’s alright to be “penny wise and 
pound foolish” provided you close your 
eyes when an internal check is made on 
your individual business and it shows 
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that if you had availed yourself of sev- 
eral specialized services at a very nominal 
cost, your final analysis would have re- 
flected sane business methods instead of 
“miserly penny wise and pound foolish” 
methods. 

The uncontrollable cloud which in- 
variably blackens the sunshine of every 
well planned code, is the “gyp” method 
of just a few in each industry who cause 
trouble and blight the confidence of the 
majority. 

Mr. A. A. Ruppert, of Tish, Inc. 
speaks the truth and the whole truth in 
his article in “Printers Ink,” under the 
title, ““Chisler Is Still Busy.” His out- 
standing remedy is the one where he 
suggests, “let legitimate manufacturers 
in each industry get together to refuse to 
supply their quality products to “‘gyps” 
whose credit is unreliable. This can be 
done by exchange of information, even 
though the “National Cut Rate Shop” 
disappears over night and pops up on 
the other side of the town as the “Royal 
Thrift Emporium,” somebody in busi- 
ness is going to recognize Dr. Jekyll as 
Mr. Hyde, and warn his fellows.” 

“Dyed in the wool cooperation” is 
what we need, backed by a “‘staid abun- 
dance of intestinal stamina.” It’s no 
secret how to keep “gyps” out of busi- 
ness and you do not have to have the 
“wisdom of Solomon” to discover the 
“spots on these leopards.” 

Cooperation with your legitimate al- 
lies in your particular or kindred lines, 
with the use of several available services 
at a nominal cost, will practically codify 
your, or my field of endeavor. 

The truth is well said in that remark 
we hear on many occasions “Credit is 
cheap.” Well, it is so cheap it has lost 
all of its respectability ? 

Uncontrollable machine production in 
slack demand periods, has created special 
allowances and the taking of chances on 
undesirable credit risks which ultimately 
cheapen our credit structure and destroys 
the principle upon which is built profit- 
able business. 

However, I am glad to say at this 
time, I have contracted a number of sea- 
soned credit executives, who are not 
“hog tied” by any manual of procedure 
based on the moving of unwise produc- 
tions. 

They informed me that their granting 
of credits has been boiled down to one 
thing and that is, weeding out the unde- 
sirables and inefficient risks. 

This should not be construed as the 
lack of nerve—the willingness to take a 
gamble or their unwillingness to support 
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our recovery program. It’s just self 
preservation and any firm that has weak- 
ened its credit department by trying to 
economize will wake up with a bad debt 
loss far too great to be healthy. 

Through close observation and contact 
on my part, I know there is a lot of 
young blood supervising credit depart- 
ments, in their humble way, and in many 
cases their hands are tied, due to the lack 
of authority. 

I suggest that they be given power to 
act-and in their modus operandi the out- 
standing requisites should be to avail 
themselves of every service that will 
identify Dr. Jekyll as Mr. Hyde, and by 
all means associate with the credit exe- 
cutives in their respective groups and 
association meetings. 

The right kind of association builds 
intellectual brain cells and enables one 
to have a broader vision in deciding 
every day’s problems intelligently. 

My reference to available service at a 
nominal price deserves consideration and 
the outstanding and most practical ones 
are Credit Interchange Reports compiled 
by sixty seven bureaus operated under 
the supervision of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

These reports reflect all phases of the 
subject who is seeking credit, and be- 
yond a doubt identifies the Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde herein, referred to. The 
entire structure of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men is built on the main 
solution to our much discussed economic 
problems, and that is, Cooperation. See- 
ing is believing. Seek the light and you 
will receive it, with a gratifying reward. 


Why Not? 

Mrs. Robinson would never take her 
husband’s golf seriously. She was one 
of those people to whom all games are 
an absolute mystery. 

One day she accompanied him to the 
links and followed him round, grumb- 
ling all the way. At last he landed in a 
bunker, and spent some time flounder- 
ing about in the sand. 

His wife sat down on the top of the 
bunker, opened a novel, and said, quite 
affably, ““You see, darling, I knew per- 
fectly well you could do all your play- 
ing in one place if you wanted to.” 

—Tit-Bits. 


."California, here we come!" 


39th Annual N. A.C. M. Convention 
and 4th Credit Congress of Industry 


Los Angeles . . . June II-1 
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Credit careers 





Edgar L. Ide 


by the same name, is told by the 

soothsayer to “beware the ides of 

March.” ‘There is no need to be- 
ware the Ide of the National Association 
of Credit Men. He has been an active 
force and an energizing influence in its 
affairs throughout its history. 


It was only a year after the establish- 
ment of the National Association of 
Credit Men in 1896, that Edgar L. Ide 
established his first contact. In 1897 
Mr. Ide became a member of the Detroit 
Credit Men’s Association, later serving 
as a member of the Board of Directors. 
He was active until 1909 when he 
moved to Cadillac, Michigan, and then, 
despite his distance from Detroit, he re- 
tained an individual membership in the 
Association. In 1910, Mr. Ide went to 
Los Angeles and reestablished his active 
contact with the National Association of 
Credit Men by becoming a member of 
the Los Angeles Association. 

His activities in the Los Angeles 
Association immediately developed. In 
1916 he was elected Assistant Secretary 
of the Association, and in 1918 was 
made Secretary. He held that office until 
1926 when he was elected President of 
the Los Angeles Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion for a one year term. Following 
his occupancy of the Presidency, Mr. Ide 
was selected as a member of the Board 
of Directors for a term of three years, 
reelected for another three year term in 
1930, which brings his continuous ser- 
vice as an officer to seventeen years. 

And in all that time he has not missed 


A Caesar, in Shakespeare’s play 
be 


a monthly meeting, an enviable record in 
itself. But he was not only active in 
the workings of the Los Angeles Asso- 
ciation. At the convention in Louisville 
he was elected to the Board of Directors 
of the National Association for a two 
year term. His characteristic attention to 
the work connected with any position he 
has held, was evidenced during this 
National Directorship, for he attended 
all of the meetings of the National 
Board of Directors during this period, 
including a special meeting at St. Louis. 
At that meeting he was the only repre- 
sentative from the Western Division. 
Thus he was in the limelight of Asso- 
ciation activities, but despite the claims 


| of his private business affairs and his 


Association work, he still found time to 
serve as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Western Division for a 
two year term during the time he held 
the National Directorship. And his rec- 
ord of attendance at meetings of the 
Western Division’s Executive Committee 
was also perfect! 

If Mr. Ide has a hobby, it certainly is 
the National Association of Credit Men. 
In substantiation of that statement, let us 
add that he has known personally every 
President of the National Association of 
Credit Men from William H. Preston 
in 1896 to Ernest I. Kilcup in 1934. 


Group 
\ credit control 


(Cont. from p. 45) new credit and refer- 
the customer back to those who are car- 
rving the burden of his accounts. 

Another interesting feature is found 
that wherein a dealer has failed to make 
settlement for an amount less than full 
value, he is not given consideration for 
further credit if he re-enters business 
until he has paid the former obligation 
in full. 


True, Too 


Teacher was telling her class little 
stories in natural history, and she asked 
if any one could tell her what a ground- 
hog was. Up went a little hand, waving 
frantically. 

“Well, Carl, you may tell us what a 
ground-hog is.” 

“Please, ma’am, it’s a sausage.” 
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James H. McCallum 


Regretfully we note the passing of a 
friend and associate. 

James H. McCallum, for many years 
Secretary-Manager of the Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, Association of Credit Men, 
and organizer of the adjustment bureau 
there in 1912, died on Wednesday, May 
9, 1934, in Chicago. 

Immediately prior to his death he was 
manager of the National Furniture 
Credit Bureau with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

His popularity throughout the Asso- 
ciation and with his many business 
friends attest his sterling qualities. 


Buffalo 
\ credit report 


The ratio of overdue to outstanding 
accounts of 22 wholesale concerns in the 
Buffalo area dropped from 20.3% on 
April 1 to 18.8% on May 1, 1934. The 
ratio on May 1, 1934 was 20.8%, the 
Bureau of Business and Social Research 
of the University of Buffalo reports. 


a 
"My English Is Great" 


A Chinese newspaper is said to con- 
tain this letter from an applicant for 
work: 

“Sir: I am Wang... I can drive a 
typewriter with good noise and my Eng- 
lish is great . . . My last job has left 
itself for me, for the good reason that 
the large man is dead. It was on ac- 
count of no fault of mine. So, hon- 
orable sirs, what about it? If I can be 
of big use to you, I will arrive on some 
date‘that you should guess.” —Forbes. 
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Insurance 

4 question box 

Q. Explain “strike insurance.” W hat 
does it cover and how much does it cost? 

B. J. H. 

A. A period of rising prices always 
means labor trouble and since we are 
now in such a period the question with 
reference to “strike insurance” is a time- 
ly one. Labor trouble creates a number 
of unusual risks which the business 
man cannot afford to take at this time. 

The coverage of a fire insurance policy 
specifically excludes a loss caused direct- 


ly or indirectly by insurrection, riot or 
civil commotion, therefore should a 
group of rioters burn a building the 
property owner could not collect under 
the fire policy. However, he could col- 
lect under a Riot, Civil Commotion and 
Explosion policy. The principal features 
of this policy are as follows: 

The policy covers against direct loss 
or damage caused by: 

1. Riot. 

2. Insurrection. 

3. Civil Commotion. 

4. Pillage and/or Looting when such 
Pillage and/or Looting occurs during 


SOUND 
DEPENDABLE— PROGRESSIVE 


“THE SUCCESS of any institution 


depends primarily upon the soundness 


of its business policies and the integ- 


rity and competence of its manage- 


ment....” 


—Excerpt from Address by 
Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner 


F & G FIRE 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
affiliated with 
UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
Dependable and Progressive Stock Companies 
Home Offices: BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


and at the immediate place of Riot. 


5. Explosion caused by any of the 
foregoing. 

6. Explosion caused from other than 
the above described whether originating 
on the premises of the assured or else- 
where. 

The policy does not cover: 


1. Acts of vandalism, sabotage and 
malicious intent of any kind. 


2. Loss or damage to glass which may 
be a part of the building in excess of 
10% of the value of the building. 


3. Loss or damage to bills, currency, 
deeds, evidences of debt, money, notes 
or securities. 


4. Loss or damage covered under a 
fire policy or any other kind of insur- 
ance contract. 


5. Damage caused by explosion origi- 
nating within steam boilers, pipes, fly- 
wheels, engines and machinery con- 
nected therewith. 


The question of what constitutes a 
riot is sometimes asked. The Century 
Dictionary defines the term riot and civil 
commotion, as applying in law, as an 
unlawful assembly which has actually 
begun to execute the purpose for which 
it assembled by a breach of the peace, 
and to the terror of the public, or a law- 
ful assembly proceeding to execute an 
unlawful purpose. Under the common 
law of most states, a riot cannot take 
place without the joint action of at least 
three persons. 

All Riot, Civil Commotion and Ex- 
plosion rates are based upon three 
factors: the hazard of the occupancy, 
the construction of the building, and the 
percent of coinsurance carried. Ordi- 
mary mercantile rates are (per $100): 
714¢ for fireproof construction, 10¢ for 
brick construction and 1214¢ for frame 
construction—all based on 50 percent 
coinsurance, with liberal credits for 
higher coinsurance. 

A rather unusual feature of this con- 
tract is the fact that it cannot be can- 
celled by either company or the insured 
for a period of 90. days beginning with 
the date of the policy. Thereafter it can 
be cancelled by the assured or the com- 
pany as provided by the policy. The 
only exception to this is when the pre- 
mium has not been paid and then the 
company may cancel by giving the cus- 
tomaty five days’ notice. 
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Budgetary control during depression, by FRANK KLEIN, 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


organizations whether they believe 

that careful planning for the future 

is necessary and the reply will be 
unanimous. But ask these same men 
whether they employ budgets in their 
business and you will probably get an 
affirmative reply from three or four. 
The others will tell you that ‘the time 
is not propitious for installing such a 
plan—things should be more stable,” or 
“our business does not lend itself to bud- 
geting due to the unusual nature of its 
operations,” or ‘we just haven't gotten 
around to it yet.” As a matter of fact 
every one of this group employs some of 
the principles of budgetary control in 
his business at one time or another, for 
budgeting is nothing more than con- 
trolled planning. And the provision for 
systematized planning of all phases of 
the corporation’s activities under the 
various conditions it must encounter con- 
stitutes budgetary control. 

During the seven years in which 
Worthington has applied budgetary con- 
trol methods to its operations, the busi- 
ness cycle has swung widely in both 
directions, our products have been devel- 
oped considerably, and many changes 
have occurred in the processes of pro- 
duction. Yet at no time during this 
period, nor in any part of our operating 
activities, has the budget failed to pro- 
vide the desired control. This is largely 
because our budget was planned for its 
adaptability to our operations, and for 
its flexibility to changing economic con- 
ditions, two factors which can and 
should be included in every budget. 

To get an idea of how this tool of 
management functions, and of some of 
the results that it produces, let us con- 
sider a typical example of budgetary con- 
trol in the machinery business. Method 
details will vary with the type of busi- 
ness, but practically all the principles 
will apply to any organization. 

As the financial objective of any busi- 
Ness Organization’s operations is to pro- 
vide a satisfactory margin between the 
gross income received and the amount 
of expenditures incurred to produce such 
income, it is necessary that all proposed 
expenses be related to the expected 
gtoss income or sales. The first step 
must, therefore, be an approximation of 
sales, 

Sales estimates, or quotas, for the 
coming year are prepared in December. 
Let us assume that we may reasonably 
expect twenty-five million dollars of 
business during the coming year. This, 


Ae ten executives from different 
Mu 


then, is the point around which must be 
built our plans for the coming period. 

Analysis of current operations will 
show the amount of direct material and 
labor in each dollar of average business. 
These rates, adjusted for price changes 
expected during the coming period, and 
multiplied by the sales quota, will give 
the total material and labor cost for bud- 
get purposes. A compilation of all pro- 
ductive facilities by departments will 
show the productive hours possible with 
all equipment working the full weekly 
working hours, or at 100 per cent capac- 
ity. The average direct hours in a cus- 
tomer’s billing dollar multiplied by the 
expected sales will give the direct hours 
necessary to produce the expected vol- 
ume, and these, when related to the total 
possible hours at 100 per cent capacity, 
will show the operating capacity neces- 
sary to produce the sales quota. The 
plant expenses incidental to operation at 
the determined capacity are then calcu- 
lated, and when added to the direct ma- 
terial and labor costs show the shop cost 
of producing the sales quota. The sell- 
ing expenses necessary to obtain the ex- 
pected volume of bookings are esti- 
mated, and general expenses incidental 
toa operations on the stated basis are 
listed, and the difference between the 
sum of all costs and expenses as com- 
pared with expected sales is the esti- 
mated profit or loss result. 

Let us suppose that we(Cont. on p. 51) 


A four 
y, billion racket? 


(Cont. from p. 23) realizing the assets 
and effecting their distribution to credi- 
tors amounted to $231,850,000. In 
other words, it cost on the average of 
28.45 cents for each $1.00 paid to cred- 
itors. Each $1.00 which the creditors 
realized, in turn, represented only 7.56 
cents per dollar of liabilities.” 

“Two outstanding revelations deserve 
serious consideration. First, bankrupt- 
cies during the past 14 years have re- 
sulted in the staggering loss of $9,961,- 
717,000 to creditors. But, if it is as- 
sumed that liabilities were approximately 
equal to the capital of the cases involved 
—and this seems a reasonable assump- 
tion—creditors and proprietors have lost 
almost 20 billion dollars in 14 years, 
or about 114 billions per annum, 
through debtors whose affairs were 
wound up in bankruptcy, without con- 
sidering other failures and liquidations.” 








































































WE GET 
ALL THE | 
SECRETARIAL, 
SERVICE | 
WE 
NEED! 
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In the average office, dictation 
starts at 10, stops at 3. The theo- 
retical 100% secretarial day is 
really a 50% day! 

Offices that use EDIPHONE Voice 
Writing get full-time secretarial 
service! Dictators talk to their 
Ediphones— at any time. There is 
no waiting ...no effort! Work 
flows. Because Voice Writing gives 
100% secretarial service, it helps 
eliminate overtime for “skeleton” 
office forces during vacations. 

Have you seen the new PRO- 
TECHNIC EDIPHONE? Its mechanism 
is completely enclosed, electri- 
cally controlled! And it features 
Edison's principle of “Balanced 
Voice Writing’ which makes 
dictation easier, faster. 

We will be glad to prove to you that 
Voice Writing can increase your firm's 
business capacity 20%-to-50%. 





Secretarial Service 
ALL the Time 


iALIDVdVD SSANISNG AAISVIAIAINI 


For detailed information—tele- 
phone or write The Ediphone.— 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


° 
INCORPORATED 
ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 
See the New PRO-TECHNIC EDIPHONE at — 
the N. A. C. M. Convention, Los Angeles, 
California, June lth to 15th. 












modern 
office 


An idea and experience ex- 
change on equipment, system 
and management in the mod- 
ern credit and business office. 


Servicing office machinery 

It is just as sensible an economy to 
have your office machinery regularly 
serviced as it is to have your car over- 
hauled at intervals. To entrust the 
maintenance of typewriters, mimeo- 
gtaphs, adding machines, check writer, 
bookkeeping and other mechanical 
equipment to non-mechanically minded 
employees is inviting needlessly rapid 
depreciation. Regular inspection often 
avoids costly repairs. There is no ex- 


cuse for rattletrap office equipment— 
any more than there is for run down 
factory equipment. Pennies invested in 
upkeep often save dollars spent on 
breakdowns. 


This and that: 

Out in Seattle, Washington, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred C. Parks are said to be build- 
ing up a nice little business with their 
Memo-Desk, a telephone memorandum 
pad consisting of a roll of paper 
mounted on a panel with strips of 
aluminum serving as knives. Five mod- 
els and twelve patterns are now pro- 
duced . . . A very handy type of zipper 
envelope has standard ring binders in- 
side for inserting punched papers... 
Memo pad on which you write. Fin- 
ished with memo touch the pad and 
writing disappears. Handy gadget. One 
we saw was all of 20c . . . The Meilicke 
Systems, Inc., of Chicago, are now 
featuring their NRA Payroll Calculator, 
a series of cards with precalculated, veri- 
fied, answers, built upon piece work, 
hourly or weekly basis . . . answers in 1 
hour steps. This is a non-mechanical 
system which can be operated by any 
employee . . . There is a standard chair 
height, a standard desk height, but 
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there is no standard leg length, height 
or any other dimension for human be- 
ings (not that they matter). We sit 
about 70 per cent of our office day .. . 
Therefore, we are looking into kinds of 
chairs, fatigue, people’s sizes and that 
sort of thing and when we have the 
data assembled it will appear on this 


page. 
Improved duplicator 


The Heyer Corporation, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, has announced a newly designed 
Ideal Duplicator made in five sizes 
ranging from note size (7 x 10 in.) 
to double folio size (15 x 18 in.) in 
both two and four gelatin filled sur- 
faces. This duplicator reproduces up 
to 100 copies, in one or more colors, 
of anything written, typed or drawn 
in hectograph inks. For office forms in 
small quantities, special credit forms, 
bulletins to salesmen, branch offices, etc., 
this is one of the least expensive meth- 
ods of reproduction. The Ideal Dupli- 
cators are low in price. 


New safety paper 


A new safety paper—Inkset—seems 
to offer exceptional protective value for 
checks, stock certificates, letters of 
credit, bonds, etc. The safety feature 
of Inkset paper is not added after the 
paper is made. It is an integral part 
of the paper itself. Produced under 
the closest supervision by a patented 
process and using a patented design 
Inkset Paper cannot be readily imitated 
by the unscrupulous. Moreover, this 
paper cannot be purchased in the open 
market since the manufacturer retains 
complete control of the paper until it 
is delivered into the hands of the actual 
user or his bank. To users of a specified 
number of checks the manufacturer of- 
fers insurance against all possible losses 
as a result of forgery of endorsement, 
forgery of signature, alteration of name, 
date, number or amount on any check 
lithographed or printed on Inkset paper. 
There are several grades and colors of 
Inkset Safety Paper to meet individual 
needs. Full information may be had 
from Detectoscope Sales Corporation, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York City, sales 
representatives for the manufacturer. 


Corner clip folders 


Many credit executives favor the idea 
of having all papers relating to a spe- 
cific account firmly affixed to the file 
folder. This obviates missing papers 
and is assurance that all data will be on 
hand when needed. Corner-Clip Fold- 
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ers, made by Shaw-Walker, are very use. 
ful for this purpose. These are extra 
heavy weight Kraft folders with a spe- 
cial prong which pierces papers to be 
filed and, when bent over, firmly at- 
taches them to the folder. No part of 
the filed paper is punched out by this 
method nor is it mutilated. Every pa- 
per is completely visible and easily ac- 
cessible, even though a folder is filled 
to capacity. The binding is secure. In- 
sertion is easy and quick. We have 
found these folders most convenient, 
Various styles are available for special 
needs. The company issues a special 
leaflet describing Corner-Clip Folders 
which will be sent on request. 
—H. P. PRESTON. 


Sales-credit 

v symposium 
(Cont. from page 13) which in all proba- 
bility will be absorbed through loss of 
interest on the invested capital on such 
delinquent accounts. 

As previously pointed out, no sale is 
complete until payment is received; the 
salesman should therefore, have a vital 
interest in the paying records of his ac- 
counts, and provided that he has sold 
his terms properly at the outset, he can 
approach his customer without hesitation 
requesting settlement of the account 
upon due date under the terms previous- 
ly agreed upon. 

All efforts of the sales organization 
are rendered useless and of no effect if 
the collections are not made on due ac- 
counts in due time. 

Everyone in the employment of any 
sales organization should be made to 
realize that it is an easy matter to give 
out merchandise on credit without hop- 
ing ever to effect collection therefore, 
which, in reality, does not constitute a 
sale but a mere REGALO, (gift). 
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Loser's choice 


Customer, entering hat shop: I’ve just 
lost a bet and want a soft hat. 

Salesman, selecting a hat from the 
shelf behind him: This is the softest hat 


-we've got. 


Customer, reluctantly: What I want 
is something a little more tender. I've 
got to eat it. 
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@ Budgets in depression 


(Continued from page 49) have obtained 
the following figures: 
Sales QUOkA .....cscesereeeseess $25,000,000 
Shop Costs: 
Direct 
Material .... $7,850,000 
Direct Labor 7,500,000 
Plant Over- 
head at 40 
per cent 
Capacity .. 8,000,000 
Selling 
Expenses .. 
General and 
Administrative 
Expenses ........ 800,000 26,150,000 


2,000,000 


Preliminary Estimate of 
Loss for Period ............ $1,150,000 


One very definite objective immedi- 
ately looms—the elimination of $1,- 
150,000 of prospective loss. 

The means of balancing the budget 
are diverse and will depend upon the 
skill and ingenuity of management. 
There may have to be sacrifices in per- 
sonnel. A study may show the desir- 
ability of closing temporarily one or 
more plants, of consolidating certain dis- 
trict offices. In nearly every organiza- 
tion a vast amount of system detail is 
built up over a period of years, much of 
which, sometimes, can be consolidated 
or eliminated. 

As a result of the foregoing steps, it 
may have been possible to substitute a 
gain for a loss, to balance the budget, or 
only to have reduced materially the 
amount of loss. In any event, the man- 
agement has weighed carefully every 
dollar which it proposes to expend, 
knows what the result will be, and can 
shape its cash requirements accordingly. 

On the basis of the revisions and ad- 
justments made to expenses and prac- 
tices, the budgets are now established. 
For the selling and general expenses, 
they are on a fixed basis, as indicated. 
But for the plants a different basis is 
used, and it is important to note this as 
it may mean the difference between ef- 
fective and ineffective budgeting. Real- 
izing that sales quotas for a period are 
rately, if ever, exactly equalled, and that 
even if they were the same for the 
period, their flow through the plants 
would be uneven from month to month, 
it is necessary to establish a series of 
allowances for the various capacities 
over which operations are likely to range 
during the period. In our example we 
assumed an average capacity of 40 per 
cent necessary to produce the sales quota. 
In the circumstances it might be wise to 


provide for budget allowances in 5 per 
cent steps from 20 per cent to 60 per 
cent capacity. An indirect expense bud- 
get form listing expense classifications 
in detail on the left side, and with as 
many columns as needed to provide the 
necessary range of probable operating 
capacities, affords the means of control 
for each department. Those expenses 


which vary directly with production are 
changed proportionately, on the sheet, 
with capacities. Other items are varied 
as practice and study show to be neces- 
sary. Each sheet, when summarized, 
becomes the guide for the departmental 


head in planning expenditures. The 
summary of all departments, of course, 
shows the expense cost of operating the 
plant at various rates of capacity. Ma- 
terial and labor costs vary directly with 
production and offer no particular diffi- 
culty as the amount of business proc- 
essed, times the material and labor rates, 
give the budgeted costs of these two 
items. Prompt comparisons of actual 
performance with budgets are made 
weekly and monthly, and the necessary 
corrective steps taken by departmental 
heads. 

So far we have (Cont. on page 57) 








no other consideration. 


‘Dependable Insurance is the 
Backstop of Credit 


N insurance policy is a “promise to pay” that 
obviously depends on the financial strength 

of the insurance company. For this reason, when 
placing property insurance, the financial stability 
of the company assumes an importance second to 


The 142-year record of the Insurance Company of 











North America—oldest American fire and marine 
insurance company, founded in 1792—in meeting 
its obligations and in its prompt and equitable set- 
tlement of claims, has made “North America Pro- 
tection” synonymous with unquestioned financial 
stability. Your agent or broker can secure North 
America protection for you. 


Capital $12,000,000 


Surplus to Policyholders 
Over $45,000,000 


WHAT YOU 
HAVE 


© INS. CO. N. As 
Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Roster of N.A.C.M. affiliated associations 


as of May 15, 1934 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 


President 
ERNEST I. KILCUP 
Davol Rubber Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Vice-Presidents : 


P. M. MILLIANS 
Ernest L. Rhodes Co., Inc. 


J. M. RU 


> ST 
Union Oil Company of California Janney-Semple-Hill & Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. Les Angeles, Calif 


F. J. HOPKINS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Executive Manager, Secretary & Treasurer 
HENRY H. HEIMANN 
1 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


ALABAMA—Birmingham—Mr. R. H. Egg- 
leston, Secy.-Mgr., Birmingham Credit 
Men's Ass’n., 321-325 Lincoln Life Bldg. 
ARIZONA—Phoenix—Mr. Lyle N. Owens, 
Secy.-Mgr., Arizona Ass'n. of Credit Men, 
314 Title and Trust Bldg. 
ARKANSAS—Little Rock—Mrs. L. Periman, 
Secy.-Mgr., Little Rock Ass'n. of Credit 
Men, 220 Gay Bldg. 
CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles—Mr. S. P. 
Chase, Secy., Los Angeles Credit Men's 
Ass’n., 111 W. 7th St. 

Oakland—Mr. Kenneth S. Thomson, Secy.- 
Mgr., Oakland Ass’n. of Credit Men, 414 
Central Bank Bldg. 

San Diego—Mtr. Lawrence Holzman, Secy.- 
Mgr., San Diego Wholesale C. M. A 
Bank of America Bldg. 

San Francisco—Mr. O. H. Walker, Secy.- 
Mgr., Credit Mgrs. Ass’n. of No. & Cent. 
Calif., 333 Montgomery St. 
COLORADO—Denver—Mr. J. B. McKelvy, 
Secy.-Mgr., Rocky Mountain A. C. M., 810 
14th St. Bldg. 

Pueblo—Mr. Roger Underwood, Asst. 
Secy., Pueblo A. C. M., P. O. Box 474. 
CONNECTICUT—Connecticut—Mr. J. E. 
Kohler, Secy.-Mgr., Connecticut A. C. M.., 
Yo American Fabrics Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., Asst. Secy.-Mgr., Miss V. B. Dick- 
erman, 23 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 
Bridgeport—Mr. N. C. Brooks, Secy., 
Bridgeport A. C. M., % Dictaphone Corp., 
375 Howard St. 

Hartford—Mr. E. J. Sather, Secy.-Treas., 
Hartford A. C. M., % Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co. 

New Haven—Mr. Geo. H. Priess, Secy., 
New Haven A. C. M., % Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co. 

W aterbury—Mzr. L. S. Fitch, Secy., Water- 
bury A. C. M., 36 N. Main St. 


Indianapolis—Mr. Merritt Fields, Exec. 
ae Indianapolis A. C. M., Peoples Bank 
Bldg. 

South Bend—Mr. E. J. Payton, Exec. Mgr., 
South Bend A. C. M., 2nd FI., News- 
Times Bldg. 

Terre Haute—Mr. Edward K. Strachan, 
Secy., Terre Haute A. C. M., 532 Grand 
Opera House Bldg. 

IOW A—Burlington—Mr. Jesse L. Thomas, 
Secy.-Treas., Burlington A. C. M., 515 
Iowa State Bank Bldg. 

Cedar Rapids—Mr. Milo O. Hanzlik, Secy., 
Cedar Rapids A. C. M., 615 Higley Bldg. 
Davenport—Mrtr. H. B. Betty, Secy., Tri- 
City C. M. A., First National Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines—Mtr. Don E. Neiman, Secy., 
Des Moines C. M. A., 820 Valley Nat'l. 
Bank Bldg. 

Ottumwa—Mr. D. K. Kelley, Secy., Ot- 
tumwa A. C. M., % Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. 

Sioux City—Mr. P. A. Lucey, Exec. Mgr., 
Interstate A. C. M., Badgerow Bldg., P. O. 
Box 1260. 

W aterloo—Mr. ‘J. E. Jordan, Secy., Water- 
loo A. C. M., 214 Marsh-Place Bldg. 

KANSAS—W ichita—Mr. M. E. Garrison, 
Exec. Mgr., Wichita A. C. M., 429 1st 
Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY—Lexington—E. M. McGarry, 
Secy., Lexington C. M. A., Short & Mill 
Sts., 506 Security Trust Bldg. 
Louisville—Mc. S. J. Schneider, Secy.-Mgr., 
Mr. H. M. Kessler, Asst. Secy., Louisville 
C. M. A., 333 Guthrie St., Speed Bldg. 

LOUISIANA—New Orleans—Mr. C. G. 
Cobb., Secy.-Mgr., New Orleans C. M. A., 
1007 Queen & Crescent Bldg., Camp St. 
& Natchez Place. 

Shreveport—Mr. John A. B. Smith, Secy.- 
Mgr., Shreveport Wholesale C. M. A 


“> 


Commerce Bldg. 

Lansing—Mtr. Lee H. Vaughn, Secy., Lap. 
sing A. C. M., % Dudley Paper Co., 749 
E. Shiawasse St. 

Saginaw—Mr. O. J. Pelletier, Secy., North. 
eastern Mich. A. C. M., % Tanner & Daily, 
Bay City, Mich. 


MINNESOTA—Duluth—Mr. E. G. Robie, 


Secy., Duluth-Superior District Credit 

Assn., 501 Christie Bldg. 
Minneapolis—Mr. H. S. Holbrook, Secy. 
Treas., Minneapolis A. C. M., 420 Rand 
Tower. 

St. Paul—Mr. T. E. Reynolds, Secy.-Treas, 
St. Paul A. C. M., 801 Guardian Bldg. 
MISSOURI—Kansas City—Mr. C. L. Davies, 
Exec. Mgr., Kansas City A. C. M., 912 

Baltimore Ave. 

St. Joseph—Mr. W. H. Duehren, Secy, 
St. Joseph A. C. M., % Dolan Mercantile 
Co., 2nd & Felix Sts. 

St. Louis—Mr. Orville Livingston, Secy,. 
Treas. & Mgr., St. Louis A. C. M., 800 
Commerce Bldg. 

MONTANA—Billings—Mr. M. J. Davies, 
Secy.-Mgr., Montana-Wyoming A. C. M 
411-412 Stapleton Bldg. 

Great Falls—Mr. F. E. McDonnell, Secy.- 
Mgr., Northern Montana A. C. M., P. 0 
Box 1784. 

Helena—Mt. P. G. Schroeder, Asst. Secy., 
Helena A. C. M., 26 W. Sixth Ave. 

NEBRASKA—Lincoln—Mr. Guy C. Harris, 
Secy.-Treas., Lincoln A. C. M., P. O. Box 
1039. 

Omaha—Mr. G. P. Horn, Exec. Mgr. 
Omaha A. C. M., 2nd Fl. Sunderland Bldg. 
15th & Harney Sts. 

NEW JERSEY—Newark—Mr. Wm. H. 
Whitney, Secy.-Mgr., New Jersey A. C. M, 
17 William St. 

Trenton—Mrzr. F. E. McKenzie, Secy., Cen- 
tral Jersey Division, New Jersey A. C. M., 
229 E. Hanover St. 

NEW YORK—Albany—Mr. Charles V. 
Legge, Secy., Eastern New York A. C. M,, 
% John T. D. Blackburn, Inc., 129 Water 
St 


Binghamton—Miss Bess R. Havens, Secy., 
Binghamton A. C. M., 66 Chenango St. 
Buffalo__Mr. Ira D. Johnson, Secy.-Treas., 
Credit Assn. of Western New York., 544- 
552 Gerrans Bldg. ; 
Elmira—Mr. F. H. Jeffers, Secy., Elmira 
A. C. M., Robinson Bldg. 
Jamestown—Mr. L. M. Vaughn, Secy., 
Jamestown A. C. M., 210 Cherry St. 
New York—Mr. W. W. Orr, Secy., Mr. 
John F. Otis, Asst. Secy., New York C. 
M. A., 468 Fourth Ave. 

Rochester—Mr. H. T. Haidt, Secy., Roch- 
ester A. C. M., 34 State St. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—W ashington— 
Mr. A, L. Birch, Secy.-Mgr., Washington 
A. C. M., 755 Munsey Bldg. 

FLORIDA—Jacksonville—Credit Ass'n. of 
Northern Florida, 201-02 Graham Bldg. 
Tampa—Mr. S. B. Owen, Secy., Tampa 
A. C: M., P. O. Box 2128. 

GEORGIA—A?#lanta—Mr. Fred H. Sned, 


Inc., 214 Ardis Bldg., P. O. Box 371. 

MARYLAND—Baltimore—Mr. Ira L. Morn- 
ingstar, Exec. Mgr., Mr. G. J. Lochner, 
Asst. Secy., Baltimore A. C. M., 301 W. 
Redwood St. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Boston—Mr. Joseph 
M. Paul., Secy., Boston C. M. A., 38 
Chauncy St. 


Syracuse—Mr. A. M. Speers, Acting Secy., 
Syracuse A. C. M., 208 Herald Bldg. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte—Mr. E. C. 
Fearrington, ., Carolina A. C. M., 512 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 
NORTH DAKOTA—Fargo—Mr. J. N. 
Jensen, Secy.-Treas., Fargo-Moorhead A. C. 


Secy.-Mgr., Atlanta A. C. M., 305 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg. 

Macon—Macon A. C. M., 313 Grand Bldg. 
ILLINOIS—Chicago—Mr. J. F. O'Keefe, 
Secy., Chicago A. C. M., 21st Fl. Merchan- 
dise Mart. 

Peoria—Mtr. Frank A. Weber, secy., Peoria 
A. C. M., % John C. Streibich Co., 301 
S. Washington St. 

Quincy—Mr. J. Marian Forsthove, Secy., 
Quincy A. C. M., 2340 Je St. 
Springfield—Miss Eda Mueller, Secy., 
George A. 


Springfleld—Mr. Henry E. Morton, Mgr., 
Western Mass. A. C. M., 616 State Bldg. 
W orcester—Mr. A. M. Pierce, Secy., Wor- 
cester County A. C. M., % Gilman & 
Moffett Co., 207 Main St. 
MICHIGAN—Detroit—Mr. O. A. Mont- 
gomery, Secy.-Mgr., Detroit A. C. M., 1282 
ist Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 
Flint—Mr. H. E. Rachar, Secy.-Mgr., Flint- 
— Valley A. C. M., 308 Paterson 
Bldg. 
Grand Rapids—Mr. Edw. DeGroot, Secy., 
Grand Rapids A. C. M., 602 Assn. of 
Commerce Bldg. 


Springfield A. C. M., % 
Mueller Co. 

INDIANA—Evansville—Mr. A. H. Osch- 
mann, Secy., Evansville A. C. M., 504 
Furniture Bldg. ‘ 
Fort Wayne—Mtr. Fred K. White, Secy., Kalamazoo—Mtr. Geo. Martin, Sei 
Fr. Wayne A. C. M., 314 Transfer Bldg. Credit Assn. of Southwestern Mich., 306 
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Jackson—Mr. J. H. Acton, Secy., Jackson 
A. C. M., % I. M. Dach, 301-311 N. Jack- 
son St. 


Secy.-Mer., 


M., 6014 Broadway. 

Grand Forks—Mr. C. I. Hoyme, Secy.- 
Treas., Grand Forks A. C. M., Y Grand 
Forks Mercantile. 


OHIO—Cincinnati—Mr. E. G. Clerke, Secy., 


Gen. Mgr., Cincinnati A. C. M., 728 Tem- 
ple Bar Bldg. 

Cleveland—Mr. Hugh Wells, Secy., Cleve- 
land A. C. M., 410 Leader Bldg. 
Columbus—Mr. Wm. G. Hills, Mgr., C. A. 
ic sone Ohio., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

Dayton—Mr. Leo J. Bouchard, Secy.-Mgt., 
Dayton A. C. M., 9 W. Monument Ave. 
Marietta—See Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
Toledo—Mr. Geo. B. Cole, Exec. Mgt. 
Toledo A. C. M., 622 Madison Ave. 
Youngstown—Mr. O. E. Johnson, Secy- 
Mgr., Youngstown A. C. M., Mahoning 
Nat'l. Bank Bid, 


OKLAHOMA—Oflaboma City—Mr. E. E 


Barbee, Secy., Oklahoma Wholesale C. M. 
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A., 901 Cotton Grain Exchange Bldg. 
Tulsa—Mr. Collis L. Teale, Secy.-Mgr., 
Tulsa C. M. A., Inc., P. O. Box 466. 


OREGON—Portland—Mr. E. W. Johnson, 


Mgr., Portland A. C. M., 471 Pittock 
Block. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown— Mr. J. H 


J. Reinhard, Secy., Lehigh Valley-Berks 
C. A., Inc., 501 Hunsicker Bldg. 
Altoona—Mzr. P. A. Kern, Dist. Mgr., C. 
A. of Western Pa., 1413 11th Ave. 
Harrisburg—Mz. Earl V. Glace, Secy., Har- 
risburg A. C. M., % Devine & Yungel 
Shoe Mfg. Co. ; 
Johnstown—Mr. John R. Vogle, Dist. 
Mgr., C. A. Western Pa., 634 Swank Bldg. 
Philadelphia—Mr. Samuel Ardron, Jr., 
Secy.-Treas., C. A. of Eastern Pa., 220 S. 
16th St., Cunard Bldg. 

Pittsburgh—Mtr. H. M. Oliver, Exec. Mgr., 
C. A. of Western Pa., 6th Fl. Westing- 
house Bldg., Ninth St. & Penn Ave. 
Uniontown—Mtr.. F. W. Mosier, Dist. 
Mgr., C. A. of Western Pa., 704 2nd Nat'l 
Bank Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence—Mr. H. T. 


Farrell, Exec. Secy., Rhode Island A. C. 
M., 87 Weybosset St. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Sioux Falls—Mr. W. J. 


Warren, Secy., Sioux Falls A. C. M., % 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


TENNESSEE—Chattanooga—Mr. C. H. Mc- 


Collum, Secy., Chattanooga A. C. M., Ham- 
ilton Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 

Knoxville—Mr. W. A. De Groat, Secy., 
Knoxville A. C. M., P. O. Box 256. 
Memphis—Mr. E. C. Correll, Secy.-Mgr., 
Miss Gladys E. Hess, Asst. Secy., Memphis 
A. C. M., P. O. Box 344. 


TEXAS—Austin—Mr. Horace C. Barnhart, 


Secy.-Mgr., Austin Wholesale C. M. A., 
*P. O. Box 1016. 
Dallas—Mr. Leland T. Dysart, Secy.-Mgr., 
Dallas Wholesale C. M. A., 322 Santa Fe 
Bldg. 
El a it James L. Vance, Secy.-Mgr., 
Tri-State A. C. M., 620 Caples Bldg. 
Fort Worth—Mr. C. O. Baker, Secy., Fort 
Worth A. C. M., P. O. Box 1584. 
Houston—Mr. Morris D. Meyer, Secy.- 
Mgr., Houston A. C. M., 433 1st Nat'l. 
Bank Bldg. : 
San Antonio—Mr. Henry A. Hirshberg, 
Secy.-Mgr., San Antonio Wholesale C. M. 
A., Alamo Nat'l. Bldg. 
Waco—Mtr. E. G. Lilly, Secy., Waco A. C. 
M., % Citizens Nat'l Bank. 

UTAH—Salt Lake City—Mr. Robert Peel, 

Mgr., Inter-Mountain A. C. M., P. 

O. Box 866. 

VIRGINIA—Bristol—Mr. Geo. D. Helms, 
Secy., Bristol A. C. M., P. O. Box 333. 
Lynchburg—Mt. S. H. Wood, Secy.-Treas., 
Lynchburg A. C. M., Lynch Bldg. 
Norfolk—Mr. M. P. Hardy, Secy., Nor- 
folk-Tidewater A. C. M., 319 Citizens 
Bank Bldg. 

Richmond—Mr. J. P. Abernethy, Secy., Mr. 
S. R. Howard, Asst. Secy., Richmond A. 
C. M., P. O. Box 1178, 305 Travelers 
Bldg. 

Roanoke—Mr. H. W. Hobson, Secy., 
Roanoke A. C. M., % Roanoke City Mills, 
Inc. 


WASHINGTON—Bellingham—Mr. W. F. 


Fisher, Secy.-Mgr., Bellingham A. C. M., 
ist Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 
Seattle—Mr. C. P. King, Secy., Seattle A. 
C. M., 7th Fl. Alaska a 
Spokane—Mr. J. D. Meikle, Secy., Mr. 
F. A. Stolz, Asst. Secy., Spokane Merchants 
A., 718 Realty Bldg. 
Tacoma—Mr. Edw. B. Lung, Secy., 
Tacoma A. C. M., P. O. Box 1346. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Bluefield—Mr. Clyde B. 
Smith, Secy.-Mgr., Bluefield A. C. M., P. 
O. Box 449. 
Charleston—Mr. Ira W. Belcher, Secy., 
Charleston A. C. M., Rm. 400, 804 Quar- 
tier St. 
Clarksburg—Mr. U. R. Hoffman, Secy.- 


Mgr., Central West Va. Credit & Adjust- 
ment Bureau, 410 Union Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Huntington—Mz. C. C. Harrold, Secy., Tri- 
State A. C. M., 228 ist Huntington Nat'l. 
Bank Bldg. 

Parkersburg—Mr. J. W. Wandling, Secy., 
Parkersburg-Marietta A. C. M., % Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. 

Wheeling—Mr. E. K. Pfeil, Secy.-Mgr., 
Wheeling A. C. M., 913 Hawley Bldg. 
WISCONSIN—Fond du Lac—Mr. Leo N. 
Richter, Secy., Fond du Lac A. C. M., P. O. 

Box 213. 

Green Bay—Mr. R. C. Creviston, Secy.- 
Mgr., Northern Wisc.-Mich. A. C. M., 200 
Northern Bldg. 

Milwaukee—Mt. Jas G. Romer, Secy.-Mgr., 
Milwaukee A. C. M., 632-646 Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co. Bldg. 

Oshkosh—Mtr. Chas D. Breon, Secy., Cen- 
tral Wis. Assn. of C. M., 311-312 Ist 
Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 

HAW AII—Honolulu—Mr. N. B. Young, 
Secy., Honolulu A. C. M., 316 S. M. 
Damon Bldg., P. O. Box 174. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Manila—Mr. Th. 
Meyer, Secy.-Treas., Assn. of C. M., Inc., 
(P. I.), P. O. Box 882. 


@ 


Local offices of 
The Service Corporation 


of the N. A. C. M. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—H. W. Voss, Manager, 
Temple Bar Bldg. 

Dallas, Texas—Leland T. Dysart, Manager, 
322 Santa Fe Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa—T. E. McCallion, Manager, 
220 South 16th St., Cunard Bldg. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Ernest H. Stauber, Acting 
Manager, 208 Herald Bldg. 


sm 
"California, here we come!" 
39th Annual N. A. C. M. Convention 
and 4th Credit Congress of Industry 


Los Angeles . . . June I1-15 
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They Got Mad 

“Rastus,” said the judge, “you are 
accused of disturbing the entire neigh- 
borhood on Tuesday night. What have 
you to say for yourself?” 

“Well, suh, judge, it was this here 
way,” said Rastus. “Me and Lucy had 
an argument. She called me a lazy 
lofah, an’ I slap her down flat. Up she 
hops, an’ smash a skillet on mah haid, 
an’ drop me flat. Den I riz up and 
welt her one wid a chair! an’ den she 
done heave a hot tea kettle at me, which 
sho’ scald me quite considerable.” 

“I see,” said the judge. “And then 
what happened ?” 

“An’ den,” said Rastus slowly, “den 
we gits mad an’ starts to fight.” 


Helpful 


Jones: “Say, that’s a wonderful fol- 
low-up system you have there for collec- 
tions. Where did you come across it?” 

Brown: “I just saved the letters my 
boy sent me while at college and adapted 
them to my business.” 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 





THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Hartford, Conn. 


THIS COMPANY PUBLISHES SEVERAL EDUCATIONAL 
FOLDERS. YOU MAY HAVE ANY OR ALL OF THE 
THREE LISTED BELOW, BY INDICATING YOUR CHOICE 
ON THE COUPON AND MAILING IT TO THE OFFICE OF 
THE COMPANY AT 30 TRINITY ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


0) COINSURANCE CLAUSE - A BRIEF, POPULAR 
EXPOSITION OF AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF MANY 
INSURANCE CONTRACTS. 

O RIOT ANDCIVILCOMMOTION INSURANCE- 
WHAT IT IS, WHY IT IS AND HOW IT WORKS, TOLD 
IN A CLEAR, CONCISE STYLE. 

0 USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE - 

A SHORT EXPLANATION OF THIS COMPLEX 
SUBJECT. 


CHECK THE ONES YOU WANT AND FILL OUT COUPON 
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Insurance 


Inaugurated be- 
cause of the credit 
fraternity's close 
contact with the 
insurance field 
and need of infor- 
mation about it. 

Technological 

’ obsolescense 

The New York Times recently car- 
ried an article, signed by Charles E. 
Egan, quoting the views of Arthur Laz- 
arus, who recently resigned as Assistant 
Deputy Administrator of the N.R.A. in 
charge of the insurance codes. The 
writer says that facts brought to light 
at industrial code hearings in Washing- 
ton have demonstrated the need for 
some type of property life insurance by 
which manufacturers can provide for the 
replacement of machinery and plants 
rendered obsolete by technological ad- 
vancement or by the passage of time. 
Mr. Lazarus says that production costs 
in nine out of ten industries are far 
higher than necessary because manufac- 
turers are operating old equipment 
which they cannot afford to replace or 
modernize at present. Quoting Mr. 
Egan’s interview with Mr. Lazarus fur- 
ther: 

“Although in theory most manufac- 
turers take care of obsolescence by book 
entries,” Mr. Lazarus continued, ‘‘the in- 
stances where a fund is actually avail- 
able when obsolescence occurs are rate. 
We also know that the depreciation al- 
lowance, as far as it applies to ma- 
chinery, is too low. In machine tools 
there are many instances where ma- 
chinery in use a year or so has been 
rendered out of date by new develop- 
ments, but is not replaced because pro- 
ducers cannot afford the expenditure. 

“Our rated capacities of output in 
many industries are only theoretical pos- 
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sibilities. In the production of steel 
rails, for instance, we have a reported 
productive capacity of 4,000,000 tons 
annually. As a matter of fact, if orders 
for as much as 80% of that figure were 
received in any one year it would be 
impossible to produce that quantity eco- 
nomically because costs of production in 
using obsolete equipment called into 
service to turn out the orders would be 
too high. A somewhat similar situation 
exists generally in the steel industry, 
where not more than 80% of the rated 
production capacity could be attained be- 
cause 20% of the machinery is contin- 
ually out of use for repairs or because 
it is too old and expensive to operate.” 

Mr. Lazarus, who spent ten years as 
a research specialist for insurance com- 
panies, is convinced that the problem of 
obsolescence can be figured out on an 
actuarial basis for every industry, and 
that by building up a fund such as is 
done in life insurance the companies can 
handle the risks on a profitable basis. 
He suggests that policies affording both 
fire and property life insurance be writ- 
ten. If a machine or factory operates 
throughout a predetermined “life span” 
the funds for replacement would be sup- 
plied by the insurance company. If new 
developments make replacement neces- 
saty before expiration of the normal 
period, the policy would provide for re- 
placement at once. 

So far as the “property life insurance” 
features of the policies are concerned, 
Mr. Lazarus said, the principles would 
be roughly those applying on present 
twenty-five year endowment policies sold 
by life insurance companies. 

In New England at present a group 
of manufacturers has worked out a ten- 
tative plan for building up a fund to 
replace machinery at the end of a stipu- 
lated life span, he added, but the effect 
of new developments on the life of the 
machinery is not covered. 

Inauguration of the new insurance, in 
Mr. Lazarus’ opinion, would open up a 
period of intensive research into meth- 
ods of prolonging the efficient life of 
machinery. Both insurance companies 
and manufacturers would be active in 
promoting the efficiency of machinery, 
he said. 

Manufacturers of equipment as well 
as machinery buyers displayed a keen in- 
terest in the proposal. Although the 
idea is new, they said, it appears to have 
excellent possibilities. 

A second major avenue for applica- 
tion of the plan, Mr. Lazarus said, 
would be found in property life insur- 
ance for small homes. With insurance 
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policies running for a stated period of 
twenty or thirty years, he insists, home 
owners could be sure that at the expira- 
tion of the normal life of a home they 
would have sufficient money to build a 
new structure of modern design. A 
backlog of orders sufficient to keep the 
home building industry operating at an 
active rate in good times or bad would 
be built up by the sale of such policies, 
he concluded. 


q 
Flood Stage News 

The flood increased so rapidly that 
many of the townspeople along the river 
bank were forced to cling to the first 
thing they could lay their hands on. A 
musician, unable to locate a boat, rode 
down the river on his bass viol. 

“His wife,” said the music critic 
covering the event, “accompanied him 
on the piano.”—Louisville and Nash- 
ville Employee Magazine. 


@ 

Miss Jones was teaching English to 
her class. She asked that they write 
sentences containing the following 
words: deduct, defeat, detail, and de- 
fense. 

Little Johnnie turned in the follow- 
ing: “Defeat of deduct went over de- 
fence before detail.” —Phoenix Quill. 


Life’s too short 
for worry 


Thvinc to work 
out a financial plan by your- 
self takes a lot of time, ef- 
fort and worry —with no 
assurance of success. 


You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial 
problems. It is the safe, 
sure way to financial inde- 
pendence. 


Sen 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “My 
Financial Problems.” 





SERVICE 


OVER $553,000,000.00 
PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 
FOR LOSSES 


THE HOME . 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1853 NEW ) ORK 59 MAIDEN LANE 


Strength «» Reputation «» Service - 






































































































































































































































































































Chiseling 

\ the discount 
(Cont. from page 11) bankers for a loan 
sufficient to retire merchandise indebted- 
ness within cash discount terms. It will 
cost them 6% to borrow the necessary 
funds but leave them a margin that will 
reflect very favorably in their annual 
profit and loss statement. 

Therefore, if more business organiza- 
tions would stop to consider the actual 
importance of this particular item I am 
sure every effort would be made to not 


only avail themselves of the cash dis- 
count at all times but also make positive 
that this premium is properly earned and 
consequently relieve the seller of what 
unquestionably to him is an unnecessary 
burden. 

This article would hardly be com- 
plete without discussing the subject from 
the standpoint of the seller so let us re- 
view briefly his position and give some 
thought to measures he may adopt to 
prevent the so-called abuse. Quite gen- 
erally it is said, that cash discount is 
taken into consideration when the sell- 
ing price is decided upon. To an extent 


Will the Credit Risk be Good 
AFTER the Fire? 


Ordinary fire (or windstorm) insurance protects the policy- 
holder against physical loss only: bricks, mortar, steel, 
timber, machinery, equipment. 


When a plant or store is shut down by fire (or windstorm) , 
income ceases—in whole or part as the case may be. But 
many fixed charges continue during the period of idleness. 
Taxes, for instance, and executive salaries, interest, perhaps 
rents. Such charges must then be met out of the company’s 
reserves or by mortgaging its future—and these practices 
do not improve the credit risk. Also the net profits, on 


- goods that would have been produced or sold, are lost 


during this idle period. 


The careful merchant or manufacturer — the good credit 
risk, in other words—provides against this loss by carrying 
business interruption indemnity, often called use and occu- 
pancy insurance. This provides, on a per diem basis, com- 
pensating income to mect the charges that continue during 


plant or store idleness, as well as the net profits lost during 
the shut down. 


When you grant credit to merchants or manufacturers you 
should see to it, in the interest of your own safety, that 
this protection is carried — and in companies of proven 
soundness and stability. 


The 
LONDON ASSURANCE 


The 
MANHATTAN 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
The 


UNION FIRE, 
Accident and General Insurance Company 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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this is true. It is generally expected 
however, that this item will act as an 
incentive and result in the seller obtain- 
ing a reasonably fast return on the 
money invested in his product. 


Therefore, when the amount is al- 
lowed the buyer in the face of seriously 
delayed payments the real purpose is 
defeated and the seller actually has an 
expense not fully considered in his 
original calculations. Because of this, 
every effort should be made to eliminate 
the unfair practice, using whetever pos- 
sible constructive ideas that have a ten- 
dency to build good will, for after all 
this subject is one which, if not handled 
skillfully, may very often cause the loss 
of some business. 


One method used successfully as a 
good will builder, and at the same time 
assisting in the strict maintenance of 
cash discount terms, is in the form of a 
reminder, either by letter or card, such 
as the one on page 11. 


Regardless of constructive service 
such as that mentioned above there will 
always be a certain portion of the trade 
attempting to take advantage of the 
seller. These situations should be 
watched closely and a definite record 
kept of the tardiness so that a complete 
story may be constructed later on when 
it becomes necessary to charge back the 
buyer for unearned deductions. In my 
opinion this information should be 
recorded on a card somewhat similar to 
the following: 


When the offense 1s committed in the 
first instance the details should be 
recorded on this card. However a letter 
should also be written to the buyer in- 
forming him that the unearned deduc- 
tion is being allowed although a prece- 
dent is not being established and subse- 
quent unearned deductions without justi- 
fication will positively be charged back 
to his account. Letters of this type 
should be worded very carefully of 
course because this particular occasion 
presents a very fine opportunity for the 
buyer to forcibly bring home his point 
and yet lose no good will whatever. 


It is a forgone conclusion that as long 
as the buyer has an opportunity of earn- 
ing an added premium by submitting 
payments promptly there is bound to be 
endless discussions as to whether or not 
this cash discount is properly earned. 
As mentioned in the early part of this 
article I am definitely convinced that this 
item is given for a very definite reason 
and consequently all vendors should in- 
sist that their short terms be strictly ad- 
hered to if the discount is to be taken 
advantage of. 
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@ Budgets in depression 


(Cont. from p. 51) estimated that busi- 
ness for the coming year will be con- 
siderably below normal, that current ex- 

nses are much too high for the re- 
duced sales volumes, and have decided 
upon the steps which will be necessary 
to produce the desired results. We place 
our budgets in effect on the first of the 
year and promptly at the conclusion of 
each operating period compile a bud- 
get allowance commensurate with the 
amount of production, or capacity 
worked, and compare it with actual costs. 
This is the procedure until conditions 
change radically. 

But these are times of extreme varia- 
tions, and so we shall introduce a further 
complication. After the first three 
months of operation, the entire economic 
situation has changed, and it is realized 
that the quota, low as it is, will not be 
possible of attainment. Again, plans 
must be revised downward, the probable 
loss calculated under the newly reduced 
quotas, and steps once more taken to re- 
duce the loss. It is difficult to take the 
necessary action in times like these, but 
the interests of the entire group of em- 
ployees, as well as the owners, demand 
that steps be taken to preserve the cor- 
porate existence. Everything must be 
done to reduce costs, but also to preserve 
to a maximum the corporate experience 
and “know-how” represented in its per- 
sonnel. The revised budgets are placed 
in effect immediately. 

The foregoing principles apply equal- 
ly to periods of increasing volumes. In 
fact, it was during the long upward 
climb in 1927, ’28 and ’29 that this 
form of control first proved its value to 
Worthington. Everyone recalls the 
tendency to “run wild” on expenditures 
as soon as volume increased. But here 
the bases for increases are determined by 
facts, and they apply equally through- 
out the plants. 

In this discussion I have avoided such 
questions as overcapitalization, expan- 
sion of sales through development or 
acquisition of new lines of product, and 
reduction of fixed charges through write- 
down of plants and equipment. It is 
assumed these broader financial matters 
have all received prior consideration, and 
that we have been confronted with the 
task of operating the corporate prop- 
erties as they exist, and under current 
conditions, at a satisfactory profit. 

It will be noted that throughout this 
description no emphasis is placed upon 
the powers of budgetary control. In 
fact, it has exactly none. But manage- 
Ment, in possession of the facts which 
this yardstick provides, does have power, 


and the ability, to intelligently direct its 
activities. With it, a definite objective 
is established, and all efforts are directed 
toward its attainment. With this spirit 
abroad in the organization, any corpora- 
tion is brought infinitely closer to the 
realization of a satisfactory profit result. 
—Executives Service Bulletin. 


"California, here we come!" 
39th Annual N. A. C. M. Convention 
and 4th Credit Congress of Industry 


June 11-15 


Los Angeles . 


Disguised 
Pedestrian (to boy leading a skinny 
mongrel pup): “What kind of a dog is 
that, my boy?’ 
Boy—"“‘This is a police dog.” 
Pedestrian—“That doesn’t look like a 
police dog.” 

Boy—'‘Nope, it’s in the secret serv- 
ice.” 
In Reserve . 

Grace—"! hear you and your wife 
had some words.” 

Jack—‘I still have mine; I didn’t 
have a chance to use ‘em.” 





Maryland Casualty Agents 
KNOW 


because they study 


ARYLAND Casualty agents are trained to 
serve the public—they don’t just “happen to”. 
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The Company School provides in- 
dividual instruction through five 
courses—a total of 63 lessons—that 
cover all forms of Casualty Insur- [, 
ance and Surety Bonds. 7831 Agents ;! 
and their employees have enrolled. \ 
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Faithful performance: Over a period of 
36 years claims have been paid in excess 


of $275,000,000. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY 

































The credit 
\ stakes 


(Cont. from page 25) allow the customer 
to dictate the terms of sale, (15) Help 
your customer to pay his bills, do not 
force him to do so, (16) Join your trade 
group meetings and be ethical in using 
the information obtained, (17) To the 
best of your ability, forecast the credit 
responsibility of your debtor. 

By following the statistics on Carload- 
ings, The Price Index, and Bank Clear- 
ings, all of which are published in trade 
journals, you are able to follow the trend 
in the amount of merchandise shipped or 


purchased, the variations in Prices and 
the Value or amount of the Transactions. 
The making of seasonal comparisons 
from year to year, will give you an in- 
sight into the general trend of business, 
thereby placing you in a position of 
counseling with your debtors regarding 
any plans they may be making for their 
future operation. 

If it were possible (and it is not im- 
possible) for each of us to check credits 
more or less in line with the suggestions 
just outlined, there is no question but 
that the liquid position of our accounts 
receivable would be greatly improved. 
We must remember that liquid credit 


You Will Find 
FIREMAN’S FUND 


the California group 
of insurance companies 


ready to welcome you at 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
of the 


means sound business and what we te- 
quire more than anything else at this 
time is sound substantial business. 

In summing up this discussion an old 
motto is recalled, which read: ‘‘Be sure 
you are right, then go ahead.” Another 
motto might be suggested at this time, 
which if followed conscientiously by the 
credit fraternity would be instrumental 
in eliminating a substantial part of our 
annual bad debt loss, and that motto is: 
“Know your Debtor, then act accord- 


ingly.” 


Corporate 
y bankruptcy 
(Cont. from p.21) a racket which costs 
American creditors close to Four Billions 
of dollars in the last five years, seems to 
indicate that members of Congress are 
about ready to go into the whole subject 
of bankruptcy legislation and give it a 
thorough house cleaning, perhaps at the 
next session. 


The Association 
\y year 


(Cont. from p. 7) this legislation, so effort 
was concentrated upon revisions of the 
proposed measure so as to place neces- 
sary safeguards in it to protect creditor 
interests. As finally sent to the congres- 
sional conferees, this bill sets up many 
requirements and regulations before a 


N. A. C. M. 


LOS ANGELES, JUNE 11-15 


municipality may file a petition in bank- 
ruptcy court. 


ee = Collecting 
You will also find the Companies of FIREMAN’S u from lawyers 


(Cont. from p. 10) to keep “proposing” 
payment. We all know that “in the 
Spring, a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love..” Many of these 
young men will insist that they can not 
write a good business letter. But, read 
what he is able to write to the little girl 
of his dreams! In such letters he finds 
no difficulty in readily, persuasively, and 
forcibly expressing himself—in waxing 
enthusiastic and even eloquent, about 
her eyes, her hair, the roses in her cheeks 
and the sunshine of her smile. That 
young man knows (or thinks he knows) 
what he is writing about—he is fervent 
—he has interest—he knows his subject 
—and he is smart enough to “talk to 
her” from her view point, just as all 
sensible correspondents must do if they 
desire co-operation and affirmative f¢- 
plies. 


FUND GROUP represented in your HOME 
TOWN, its Agents always ready to serve your 
needs with PROTECTION that stands for 
STRENGTH e¢ PERMANENCE e STABILITY 


Board Companies Represented 
By Over 11,000 Agents 


Tire Automobile -Marine - Casualty: Fidelity + Surety 


IREMAN'S FUND GROU 


Fireman’ Fund Insurance 1y ~ Occidental Insurance Company 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 
New York Chicago - SAN FRANCISCO Boston - Atlanta 
Mer eENDABLE INSUR 
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> Credit in 
\ the codes 
(Cont. from page 28) 


Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Mfg. Industry 
(Amendment): Maximum discount 
and credit term periods in Article XVI 
amended and exactly defined. Regulation 
on spring stock orders. Maximum dating 
on new accounts. Regulation of datings 
on false stock orders covering artists’ colors 
only. 

Photographic & Photo Finishing Industry: 
Definite maximum terms of sale. Basic 
trade discounts regulated. No return 
goods except for defect in product. Open 
price listing. 

Preformed Plastic Products Industry: Usual 
unfair trade practices. Price and terms to 
be filed with Code Authority. 

Printing Ink Manufacturing Industry: No 
credit provisions. 

Punch Board Mfg. Industry: Usual unfair 
trade practices including no shipment on 
consignment, secret rebates, preferential 
terms and discounts. Maximum term 
period. Regulation of returned goods. 

Quicksilver Industry: Price schedules to be 
filed with Code Authority. Usual unfair 
trade practices. No consignment except as 
defined by Code Authority. 

Ready-Mixed Concrete Industry: Usual unfair 
trade practices. Regulation of bidding. 
Regulation against bid-peddling. Uniform 
cost accounting to be determined by Code 
Authority. Open price policy adopted. Uni- 
form terms of sale and credit practices to 
be established by Code Authority in differ- 
ent marketing areas. 


Rock and Slag Wool Manufacturing Industry: 
Usual unfair trade practices.. No sales for 
export, unless buyer agrees not to resell 
product within United States. No con- 
signment or warehousing of stocks. 


Rug Chemical Processing Trade: Open price 
policy. Mutual unfair trade practices. 

Sanitary & Waterproof Specialties Mfg. In- 
dustry: Customers classified. M rs of 
industry to file schedule of price and terms. 
Maximum terms of sale and discounts. 
Regulation of holiday goods shipments. 
Very complete list of unfair trade practices. 
No consignment. Regulation of distressed 
merchandise and periods of the year in 
which they can be sold. 


Scrap Iron Nonferrous Scrap Metals & Waste 
Materials Trade: Usual unfair trade prac- 
tices. 


Solid Braided Cord Industry: Code Authority 
to make recommendations as to methods 
and conditions of trading, disposal of dis- 
tressed merchandisinse and other trade 
practices, 


Stay Manufacturing Industry: Usual unfair 
trade practices. Consignment sale regulated 
by Code Authority. Maximum cash dis- 
count specified. No post-dating of invoices. 
Regulations of returned goods. Regulation 
of blanket and future orders. 

Steel Wool Industry: Members to file price 
terms and discount schedule with Code 
Authority. Code Authority authorized to 
deal with price cutting situations. Regu- 
lations therefor specified in code. Usual 
unfair trade practices, including unearned 
discounts, secret rebates, guarantee against 
price decline, etc. 

Tale & Soapstone Industry: Open price 
schedule. Usual air trade practices 
greatly amplified. 

ape Dry Products Industry: Usual un- 
air trade practices. No sales on consign- 
ments. Re; ion of samples. Maximum 
terms and discounts. 


Textile Print Roller Engraver Industry: Usual 
unfair trade practices. 


Upholstery & Decorative Fabrics Trade (Sup- 
plement to Wholesale Distributing Code) : 
Unfair trade practices defined. Maximum 
cash discount and net term period. Quan- 
tity discounts defined. Regulation of sam- 
ple orders, return goods and consignments. 

U pg ag & Aemarories Mfg. Indus- 
try: price policy. ery complete 
schedule of unfair trade bac hay PNo 
allowance of extra discount or interest for 
anticipation. No consignment. 


Vacuum Cleaner Mfg. Industry: No sales 
below cost, as defined by Code Authority. 
Code Authority to study trade practices 
and from time to time make recommenda- 
tion. 

Wholesale Coal Industry: Code authority to 
use such agencies as necessary to carry out 
provisions of the code. Usual unfair trade 
practices, including discriminatory credit 
allowances or any unjust allowances, such 
as rebates, unearned discounts, etc. 


Wholesale Wallpaper Trade (Division of 
Wholesaling or Distributing Trade): Defi- 
nite maximum terms of sale and discounts 
with additional deduction for cash payment 
Within discounting period. Usual unfair 
trade practice. Sampling regulated. 


Wooden Insulator Pin & Bracket Mfg. In- 
dustry: Code authority to develop schedule 
of trade practices in addition to usual ones 
itemized in this code. 


Wrecking & mange Industry: Regulation of 
bids. Usual unfair trade practices. 


“Queen Bess" 


\y had troubles too 


More than three hundred years ago, 
nations seem to have had the same finan- 
cial troubles as they appear to be having 
now; and what is more to the point, the 
same remedies were suggested. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the proceed- 
ings of “A Commission Concerning the 
Preservation of the Wealth of the 
Realm” which made its report to Queen 
Elizabeth of England on May 25, 1601 
—-several years before white settlers had 
occupied any part of that vast territory 
which we know today as the United 
States. 

“The commissioners that were ap- 
pointed to inquire concerning the pres- 
ervation and augmentation of the wealth 
of the Realm and to consider of reme- 
dies, conclude that there be six causes 
chiefly of the decline of wealth, viz: the 
overheaviness of our pound weight troy, 
being heavier by 5 penny weight than 
that of other countries; the overrichness 
of the monies of this realm, and the un- 
dervaluation in comparison to other 
countries; the disproportion of the value 
of our gold to our silver in respect of 
other countries adjoining to us; the over- 
balancing of foreign commodities vented 
out; the abuse of the exchange between 
us and other nations; the not making of 
a number of foreign commodities within 





this realm having opportunities for so 
doing. 

“As for remedies, some hold that the 
exchange for all places should be kept 
at a certainty according to the value of 
coin and established with due considera- 
tion to prevent inconvenience. For re- 
dress of the excessive import of foreign 
commodities, the due execution of the 
statute of employments for strangers, to- 
gether with some good laws for restraint 
thereof, should be put in execution and 
good examples in forbearing the exces- 
sive use of foreign commodities would 
be a ready means thereto. Lastly some 
means might be devised to set to work 
our own people to make some of these 
foreign commodities whereby not only 
the over abundant imports will abate, but 
a great number of people that live either 
idle or by begging, will be set to work.” 

—Leather Goods 
Monthly Bulletin 


Are creditors’ rights 

4 being forgotten? 

(Cont. from page 29) bonds of national 
institutions are held by millions of good 
citizens, representing life savings and in- 
surance against old age -dependency. 
Widows, teachers, clerks, laborers, pro- 
fessional men are the capitalists who are 
being forgotten in the clamor of the 
hour to “‘soak-the-rich.”” The ownership 
of this capital investment is not hidden 
away in the vaults of Manhattan Island. 
Women, all over the United States, rep- 
resent a large percentage of the share 
holders in industrial and utility com- 
panies. And yet—those in places of 
highest responsibility in government— 
wafted away on the high tide of social 
and governmental experiment—would 
permit municipalities to “enjoy” the 
benefits of bankruptcy; would destroy 
all values by a forced capital reduction ; 
would embarrass our life insurance com- 
panies; would wipe out the very income 
of the thrifty members of society by 
whom the cost of government must be 
paid. 

When unperformable contracts are 
made and the day of reckoning is 
reached, then there is no other way but 
to adjust each contract on the basis of 
its Own merits. 

It is the heighth of folly to advocate 
that the evil results of the making of un- 
performable contracts can be equalized 
by destroying the performable relations 
that exist in the vast debt structure of 
our complicated society. 
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The Boss knows facts, too! 


Conferences 


over credit on that fat 
order from a new cus- 


tomer! You've faced ’em! 


THE BOSS WILL BACK YOUR JUDGMENT IF YOU HAVE THE FACTS TO PROVE YOUR CASE 


Don’t expect him to back your judgment if all you have to support it is a rating rep- 
resenting someone else’s guess, or a third party's “checking” recommending that you 
do not ship, or second-hand, hearsay information and rumors. 


That kind of evidence is not permissible 
in court, and it won't be acceptable to the 
Boss. 


Worse still—it will be shown you weren't 
using your own judgment. You have made 
yourself just a clerk bringing in a message 
from someone else. You will have hurt 
your standing as an executive in your 
organization. 


When you present your case, base it on 
FACTS. The customer's buying and pay- 
ing habits are the acid test of his credit 


responsibility, and when there's a differ- 
ence of opinion, have a Credit Interchange 
Report handy. 


A Credit Interchange Report contains the 
kind of facts you need—cold, hard, impar- 
tial, dependable, up-to-date FACTS. And 
when your judgment is based on your 
analysis of those FACTS, you can prove 
your case. 


Better still—you've proven your judgment 
and your ability. You are acting as an 
executive—not as a clerk. 


Every Credit Interchange Report is a completely new report—No re- 


hashing, re-dating, or adding of a few new facts to many old ones. 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS 


National Association of Credit Men 
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N. A. C. M. Credit Interchange Bureaus 


Besides the local bureaus listed below, information concerning Domestic Credit Interchange is available through the N. A. C. M. offices at 
| Park Ave., N. Y.; 33 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; 333 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal., and the Central Credit Interchange Bureau, P. O. 
Box 1398, Central Station, St. Louis, Mo. Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau service is available at One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALABAMA — BIRMINGHAM — Birmingham = Credit 
Men’s Assn., 321-25 Lincoln Life Bldg. 


ARIZONA—PHOENIX—Arizona Assn. of Credit Men, 
314 Title & Trust Bldg. 


ARKANSAS—LitTLz Rock—Little Rock Assn. of 
Credit Men, 220-21 Gay Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA—SAN Francisco—Credit Mgrs. Assn. 
of Nor. & Cent. Cal., 2nd Floor, Pacific Nat'l 
Bank Bldg. 


COLORADO—DeEnvEr—Rocky Mountain Assn. of 
Credit Men, 810-14th St. Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT—New Haven—Connecticut Assn. 
of Credit Men, 23 Temple St. 


FLORIDA—TaMPA—Tampa Assn. of Credit Men, 
311-14 Stovall Professional Bldg. 


GEORGIA—ATLANTA—Atlanta Assn. of Credit Men, 
306 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


ILLINOIS—Cuicaco—Chicago Assn. of Credit Men, 
21st Floor, Merchandise Mart 


Peorta—Peoria Assn. of Credit Men, 309 S. Jeffer- 
son 


INDIANA—EVANSVILLE—Evansville Assn. of Credit 
Men, 504 Furniture Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Indianapolis Assn. of Credit Men, 
901 People’s Bank Bldg. 


IOWA—Des Mornes—Central Iowa Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, 818 Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Sioux Crry—Interstate Assn. of Credit Men, 625- 
31 Badgerow Bldg. 


KANSAS—WicHITA—Wichita Assn. of Credit Men, 
429 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


KENTUCKY—LexIncTton—Lexington Assn. of Cred- 
it Men, 505-06 Security Trust Bldg. 


LouIsviLLE—Louisville Credit Men's Assn., 301 
Speed Bldg. 


LOUISIANA—New OrLeaNs—New Orleans Credit 
Men's Assn., 1007 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 


SHREVEPORT — Shreveport Whol. Credit Men’s 
Assn., 223-24 Ardis Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston—New England Credit 
Men’s Int. Bu., Inc., 38 Chauncey St. 


MICHIGAN—Detroit—Detroit Assn. of Credit 
Men, 1282 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


FLINT—Flint-Saginaw Valley Assn. of Credit Men, 
308 Paterson Bldg. 


Granp Rapips—Grand Rapids Credit Men’s Assn., 
602 Assn. of Commerce Bldg. 


KaLaMazoo—Credit Assn. of Southwestern Michi- 
gan, 306 Commerce Bldg. 


MINNESOTA — DututH — Duluth Jobbers Credit 
Bureau, 501-04 Christie Bldg. 


St. Paut—Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau, 
2233 University Ave. 


MISSOURI—Kansas Criry—Kanses City Assn. of 
Credit Men, Sth Floor, Carbide & Carbon Bldg. 


St. Louis—St. Louis Assn. of Credit Men, 800 
Commercial Bldg. 


MONTANA—BILLINGs—Montana-Wyoming Assn. 
of Credit Men, 411-12 Stapleton Bldg. 


GreaT Fatts—Northern Montana Assn. of Credit 
Men, 215-17 Ford Bldg. 


' NEBRASKA — OmaHA— Omaha Assn. of Credit 


Men, 2nd Floor, Sunderland Bldg. 


NEW YORK—BurraLto—Credit Assn. of Western 
New York, 546 Gerrans Bldg. 


New York City—New York Credit Men’s Assn., 
468 Fourth Ave. 


SyRacusE—Service Corporation, N.A.C.M., 208 
Herald Bldg. 


OHIO—CINcINNaATI—Service Corporation, N.A.C.M. 
720 Temple Bar Bldg. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Assn. of Credit Men, 410 
Leader Bldg. 


CoL_umsus—Credit Assn. of Central Ohio, 424 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


ToLepo—Toledo Assn. of Credit Men, 622 Madi- 
son Ave. 


YouNGSTOWN—Y oungstown Assn. of Credit Men, 
1110-13 Mahoning Bank Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA—OKLAHOMA Ciry—Oklahoma Whol. 
Credit Men’s Assn., 901 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


Tutsa—Credit Interchange Bureau, 912 Daniels 
Bldg. 


OREGON—PortLanp—Portland Assn. of Credit 
Men, 471 Pittock Block 


PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA—Service Corpo- 
ration, N.A.C.M., 220 S. 16th St. 


PITTSBURGH—Credit Assn. of Western Penna., 6th 
Floor, Westinghouse Bldg. 


TENNESSEE—CHATTANOOGA—Chattanooga Assn. 
of Credit Men, 1124 Hamilton Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


KNOXvILLE—Knoxville Assn. of Credit Men, 
504-14 New Sprankle Bldg. 


MEMPHIS—Memphis Assn. of Credit Men, 206 
Randolph Bldg. 


TEXAS—Dattas—Service Corporation, N.A.C.M., 
322 Santa Fe Bldg. 


Et Paso—Tri-State Assn. of Credit Men, Caples 
Bldg. 


HoustoN—Houston Assn. of Credit Men, 433 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


UTAH—Sa.t Lake Crry—Intermountain Assn. of 
Credit Men, 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


VIRGINIA—LyNcHBURG—Lynchburg Assn. of Cred- 
it Men, 405 Lynch Bldg. 


RICHMOND—Richmond Assn. of Credit Men, 305 
Travelers Bldg. 


WASHINGTON—SgaTTLE—Seattle Assn. of Credit 
Men, 7th Floor, Alaska Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA—C.arkssurG—Central W. Va. 
Credit & Adj. Bureau, 408-410 Union Nat'l Bank 
Bldg. 


HUNTINGTON—Tri-State Credit & Adj. Bureau, 228 
First Huntington Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


WHEELING—Wheeling Assn. of Credit Men, 913 
Hawley Bldg. 


WISCONSIN—GrEEN Bay—Northern Wisc.-Mich. 
Assn. of Credit Men, 200 Northern Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee Assn. of Credit Men, 
632-46 Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Bldg. 
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decisions 


ASS 


AUTOMOBILE. EXECUTION OF TWO 
INSTRUMENTS. BILL OF SALE AND 
“CONDITIONAL SALES CONTRACT.” 
LEGAL EFFECT. (KY.) 


When Cartwright purchased an automobile 
from the Douglas Garage, he was given an 
absolute bill of sale by which the machine 
was “transferred free from any. mortgage or 
other encumbrance.” On the same day Cart- 
wright executed what is styled “Conditional 
Sale Contract.” He made a cash payment 
and a car was traded in. He agreed to pay 
the balance of the purchase price in monthly 
payments. Among the agreements in this 
paper are provisions that title should remain 
vested in the seller until the indebtedness 
should be fully paid; that the seller might, 
without notice, demand or legal process, take 
possession of the machine and sell it; that 
the proceeds (less the expense of taking, 
holding, repairing and selling it and a reason- 
able attorney's fee) should be credited upon 
the amount unpaid; or that, without a sale, 
there might be credited on the debt the fair 
market value of the machine at the time of 
its re-possession ; and in either event, the pur- 
chaser agreed to pay the balance due. After 
Cartwright had paid $927.76, leaving $327.24 
unpaid, the seller unlocked the automobile as 
it was parked on the street and took it into 
possession. Cartwright has brought suit to 
recover the machine. 


Held that the seller effectually divested it- 
self of title to the automobile, and notwith- 
standing the provision as to the title in the 
other instrument in which the purchaser ob- 
ligated himself to pay the balance due, the 
transaction ceendeaed a sale and the effect 
of that stipulation was only to create a lien 
on the property to secure the debt. It is 
provided in the Uniform Sales Act (Section 
2651b-75, Statutes) that: “The provisions of 
this act relating to contracts to sell and to 
sales do not apply, unless so stated, to any 
transaction in the form of a contract to sell 
or a sale which is intended to operate by way 
of mortgage, pledge, charge, or other secur- 
ity.” In the instant case, before the seller 
and mortgagee had a reasonable time in 
which to Tastes of the automobile, the pur- 
chaser and mortgagor obtained its possession 
by an order of delivery and the adjustment 
of the rights of the parties went into court. 
The case should have been tried and dis- 
posed of according to the procedure pre- 
scribed by the Civil Code of Practice for the 
enforcement of liens and the application of 
‘the proceeds of a judicial sale. (Section 695, 
et seq., Civil e of Practice.) The court 
should ascertain the balance legally due 
under the contract, render judgment for that 
sum and order a sale of the machine to satisfy 
the lien securing its payment. Judgment for 


defendant (seller) reversed and case re- 
manded, Cartwright v. C. 1. T. Corporation. 
2 i of Appeals. Decided February 20, 
1934, 


AUTOMOBILE TRUST RECEIPTS. LE- 
GAL EFFECT. SEIZURE OF CARS BY 
(ND COMPANY. ACCOUNTING. 

Complainant, receiver for the defunct East 
Orange Auburn Company, Inc., seeks an ac- 
counting from the General Contract Purchase 
a a finance company, of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of two automobiles, assets 
of the defunct company, seized by the finance 
company after the defunct company became 
insolvent. The circumstances under which 
the trust receipts were given are these: East 
Orange Auburn Company, dealer in automo- 
biles, telephoned the Lawrence Motor Car 
Company, vendor, an order for a car, in- 
forming the vendor that it would pay fifteen 

© cent. of the price, the balance, eighty- 

ve per cent., to be ed. Upon the 
finance company agreeing with the vendor to 
make the loan, the vendor prepared the trust 
receipt and a ninety-day acceptance for the 
eighty-five per cent., and upon their execu- 
tion by the buyer, and the payment of fifteen 

© cent., made out an invoice to the buyer 
or the price of the car, giving credit for the 
fifteen per cent. and showing the balance to 
be furnished by the finance company. The 
trust receipt, acceptance and invoice were 
then sent by the vendor to the finance com- 
pany, which forwarded its check to the ven- 
dor and upon its receipt the car and a copy 
of the invoice were delivered by the vendor 
to the buyer. The transactions were not as 
the trust receipts represent; title was never 
in the finance company. The cars were sold 
to the defunct company and title passed to it. 


Held that the instruments are not avail- 
able as trust receipts, even if the court ap- 
plied the principles upon which they are 
upheld in other iosliasienn. and for this 
reason: title to the cars did not pass to the 
finance company. The equitable concept of 
the trust receipts under consideration is that 
of declaration of trust, that the defunct com- 
pany held its own property in trust for the 
finance company as security for the debt; a 
valid trust and enforcible in equity between 
the parties. The legal effect is that of a 
chattel mortgage, void as to creditors for 
failure of verification and recording. That 
is the settled law of this state. In Smith v. 
Commercial Credit Corp., 113 N. J. Eq. 12, 
the court leaves nothing unsaid in condemn- 
ing automobile trust receipts as chattel mort- 
gages, and invalid for want of registration. 
The receiver, who represents the creditors and 
may attack the validity of the trust receipts, 
had a remedy in trover, but Pryor, Receiver, 
v. Gray, 70 N. J. Eq. 413, is authority for 
the bill for an accounting. The trust receipts 
fail as conditional sales. There was no sale. 
The finance company had no title. The two 
cars were sold by the finance company for 
$2,900. A decree for that sum will be en- 
tered. Vonbof v. General Contract Purchase 
Corp. et al. N. J. Chancery Ct. Decided 
January 31, 1934. 


CONDITIONAL SALES CONTRACT. 
REPOSSESSION OF GOODS BY VENDOR 
WITHOUT LEGAL PROCESS. SALE AS 
REQUIRED BY LAW. RIGHTS OF VEN- 
DEE. (TENN.) 

Plaintiff purchased furniture by conditional 
sales contract from defendant, totali 
$468.50. He made payments of $260.15 
then defaulted. Defendant re-possessed the 
furniture without any replevin warrant, or 
without any notice or the consent of plaintiff. 
Notices were posted and the furniture was 
sold as required by law, for $100. There 
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was a balance of $208.35 due on the fur. 
niture. Plaintiff has brought this action to 
recover the amount of the payments made by 
him to defendant. Section 7291 of the Code 
provides that if the seller or assignee, having 
regained possession of the property, fails to 
advertise and sell the same as provided by 
this article, the original purchaser may re. 
cover from the seller or assignee that part 
of the consideration paid to him. 


Held that section 7291 of the Code was 
not intended to provide a penalty for the 
unlawful re-taking by the conditional vendor 
of goods sold under a contract retaining title, 
but to provide a penalty for the unlawful 
retention or disposition of the property by 
the conditional vendor, after possession was 
regained. (Murray v. Motor Truck Sales 
Corporation, 160 Tenn. 140.) The condi- 
tional vendor who re-takes such property 
without consent of the conditional vendee, or 
eee poten of law, is liable for conver- 
sion. e bare conversion, however, does 
not render him liable to the penalty imposed 
by section 7291 for failure to advertise and 
sell the pay as provided by the statute. 
Since the value of the furniture here involved 
was less than the amount owin, 
the trial judge properly dismi this suit. 
Judgment afirmed. Rice v. Lusky Furniture 
Company. Tenn. Supreme Ct. Decided 
February 24, 1934. 


therefor, 


SALE OF LUMBER. REJECTION BY 
PURCHASER. SUBSEQUENT CONDUCT. 
WHETHER AN ACCEPTANCE. (MICH.) 


Defendant, engaged in business at Sagi- 
naw, sent to plaintiff at Shawano, Wisconsin, 
a written order for certain dimension lumber, 
to be shipped to it at Hooksett, New Hamp- 
shire, which was accepted in writing by 
plaintiff. On arrival of ‘the lumber and 
while still loaded, it was examined by the 
customer to whom defendant was selling it 
and defendant immediately (October 22) no- 
tified plaintiff that it did not comply with 
the order given. Plaintiff replied that the 
stock was Reoohinel “as per order . . . Can- 
not tolerate complaint.” Before receivin 
this message, defendant had written plaintiff, 
confirming its notice of rejection and advising 
it that it had given instructions to unload 
the lumber. Much correspondence followed. 
Plaintiff then brought this action to recover 
the contract price. The question is whether 
defendant by its conduct as a matter of law 
accepted the lumber involved in the contract 
between the parties. Defendant sought to 
avoid litigation threatened by plaintiff, but at 
no time did it recede from its action in re- 
jecting the shipment for the reason stated in 
its message of October 22d and letter con- 
firming the same. In none of the letters that 

between the parties, did plaintiff 
make any claim that defendant by its acts 
and conduct had accepted the shipment. The 
sole question in dispute was whether the 
lumber shipped complied with the terms of 
the order. Both parties seem to concede 
that the Michigan Uniform Sales Act (2 
Comp. Laws 1929, Sec. 9440, et seq.) is 
controlling on the question of acceptance. 

Held that the unloading and storage of the 
lumber was not in itself an acceptance. In 
its telegram to plaintiff on October 22d de- 
fendant rejected the lumber, and asked plain- 
tiff, “What shall we do with it?” Plaintiff 
shipped the lumber to defendant at Hooksett, 
but, as plaintiff knew, for delivery to a cus- 
tomer of defendant. Hooksett was so far 
distant that neither plaintiff nor defendant 
could, within a reasonable time, investigate 
the complaint made that it was unfit for the 
poses for which it had been ordered. De- 
f t was doubtless hopeful that some ad- 
justment might be had; and, to prevent the 
accumulation of demurrage charges, it or- 
dered the lumber to be unloaded and stored, 
and so informed plaintiff. It was anxious to 
avoid litigation, and to that end made some 








ate 





effort to find a purchaser for the lumber. In 


the court’s opinion, the most favorable view 


for plaintiff which can be taken of these acts 


of defendant is that a question of fact was 


resented for the jury to pass upon and it 
‘ound for defendant. Judgment affirmed. 
Rusk Manufacturing Co. v. John D. Mershon 
Lumber Co. Mich. Supreme Ct. Decided 
March 6, 1934. 


AMBIGUOUS CONTRACT. ADMIS- 
SION OF PAROL EVIDENCE. BREACH 
OF WARRANTY. (GA.) 


Held that where a contract for the pur- 
chase and sale of a specified quantity of flour, 
described and identified only by the trade- 
name of brand of “Snoflour,” was entered 
upon in writing, such a contract is so am- 
biguous that in a suit thereon the vendee 
will be permitted to show that according to 
the understanding between the parties, not 
expressed in the writing, the term “Snoflour” 
contemplated a grade of flour equal in all 
respects to another brand of flour known as 
the “Elberta” brand, with which the vendee 
was familiar. ‘“Parol evidence is admissible 
to indentify the subject-matter of a written 
contract, where the same is ambiguous, not- 
withstanding that the contract recites that it 
contains all the agreements that are to be 
binding upon the parties.” In a suit by 
the vendor on such written contract the ven- 
dee will be permitted to show, for the pur- 
pose of engrafting and express warranty upon 
the written contract, that he was not familiar 
with the “Snoflour” brand of flour, but was 
familiar with the “Elberta” brand, which he 
had been handling in his wholesale grocery 
business, that he so informed the agent of 
the seller procuring the contract, and that 
such agent represented to him that “Snoflour” 
was in all respects the equal of the “Elberta” 
brand of flour. On account of indefiniteness, 
the writing showed on its face that it did not 


purport to speak the entire contract, and 
where it appears that the part omitted, and 
necessary to complete a definite contract re- 
lated to quality of the goods forming the sub- 
ject matter of sale it was competent in a suit 
on the contract by the vendor for the defend- 
ant to “show that he was not familiar with 
the ‘Snoflour’ brand, etc.” The effect of such 
proof would not be to engraft and express 
watranty upon “a valid written contract” but 
. essential terms of the contract ac- 

ly made which had been omitted from 
the paper which showed on its face that it did 
not s the entire contract. Proof on be- 
half of the defendant that flour actually de- 
livered to him under the written contract was 
inferior in quality to the “Elberta” brand of 
flour will establish a breach by the vendor of 
such warranty, even in the ce of proof 
that the flour delivered did not measure up in 
quality to the standard of the “Snoflour”’ 
brand under which it was sold and delivered. 
The quality of the “Elberta” brand which was 
known to the ies was made the quality 
of the flour contracted to be sold, and proof 
that the flour delivered was inferior to that 
brand would show breach of the warranty. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. v. Smith Brothers 
—# Ga. Supreme Ct. Decided February 14, 
1934, 


MILK CONTROL BOARD. ORDERS 
FIXING PRICE. ALLEGED VIOLATION 
OF 14TH AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION. INJUNCTION. JURIS- 
DICTION. (N. Y.) 


Upon return to an order to show cause 
why an injunction pendente lite should not 
issue. Upon motion by the defendant to 
dismiss the bill. 

Held that the decision of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in Nebbia v. The People of the 
State of New York, decided on March 5, 


1934, declaring constitutional the “Milk Con- 
trol Law” of New York (Chapter 158 of the 
Laws of 1933), has answered the first cause 
of suit alleged in this bill of complaint. The 
court there held that the regulation of the 
price of milk by the “Milk Control Board” 
was lawful, and that its orders could be 
enforced. The second cause of suit remains 
which is that the Board has in administering 
this law deprived the plaintiff of its property 
without due process of law, because its li- 
cense will be revoked unless it repays to 
those who sold it milk the difference een 
the price fixed by the Board and lower prices 
at which it bought. The Board had fixed 
minimum prices not only for the purchase of 
milk, but for the plaintiff's sales to its cus- 
tomers, shops and restaurants in New York; 
and it alleges that, though in form only a 
minimum, this selling price was in effect a 
maximum price, due to the keenness of the 
competition between wholesalers. The result 
has been that the “spread” between what the 
plaintiff must pay and what it can get, is so 
small that it can earn nothing upon its very 
substantial capital invested in the business. 
This takes away its property under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The prayer of the bill 
is to enjoin the execution of two orders of 
the Board; one, dated December 29, 1933, 
which revoked its license under Sec. 308 (3), 
and which was to become effective January 
31, 1934; the other, dated December 30, 
1933, which suspended this revocation pro- 
vided that before January 31, 1934, the plain- 
tiff paid to those of whom it bought milk 
the difference above mentioned. Since pro- 
ceedings by certiorari in the Supreme Court 
of New York are wholly judicial Code, has 
jurisdiction over the suit, regardless of the 
completeness of that proceeding as a remedy. 
There is moreover ground for equitable in- 
tervention, because the money which the 
plaintiff is required to pay will be distributed 


The Ticklish Job of Writing Collection Letters 


Every credit man knows the high degree of skill that must be 


brought into play in the writing of successful credit and collection 
letters. It's easy to be too lenient and lose money; and equally easy 


to overstep and lose a friend. 


Yet consider this: Many of these letters, dealing with a delicate 


and personal subject, are sent out 


such a letter, no matter how flawlessly composed, arouse the proper 
respect in the mind of the recipient? Obviously, it is a form letter 


and, obviously, it can be ignored. 


Your own experience proves that personally dictated letters get 
results, but the cost of these, where a great number of accounts are 


as processed letters. How can 






























































handled, is prohibitive. The Auto-typist provides a method of pro- 
ducing personal letters at low cost. 


The Auto-typist will turn out 250 short letters a day at a cost of 
about one cent each. Specific personal data may be inserted where 
necessary and each letter carries the punch of an individually dic- 
tated piece. 


We believe you will be interested in the results obtained by other 
users. Will you ask us to send you this information? 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
608 North Carpenter Street Chicago, Ill. 


There are no tell-tale inconsistencies about an 
Auto-typed letter. Pneumatic action assures an 
even key-touch and duplicates, as nearly as is 
mechanically possible, a good, clean, hand- 
typed letter. After the master letter is 0% 
on the record roll and the machine has been 


started, the operator may utilize her time by 
addressing the envelopes on another machine 
and doing other routine work. Auto-typist is 
speedy, accurate and economical. 
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among numerous milk farmers from whom 
recovery will probably be impossible, and 
certainly impracticable at any cost which 
would justify the effort. The court is there- 
fore obliged to decide the merits of the sec- 
ond cause of suit. Although during the 
period in question, there had been a mini- 
mum selling price, plaintiff cannot complain 
of that. If it wished to sell at a higher 
price, it always could, so far as any order 
of the Board went. If in practice the price 
could be pushed no higher than the mini- 
mum, the order was not responsible for that; 
it was the competition in the trade which 
kept down the price. It is dangerous to deal 
in universals, especially in constitutional law, 
and it might be too much to say that no 
minimum price could be too high, even 
though it ruined the whole of other indus- 
tries, and was quite unnecessary to the pro- 


tection of that for which it was fixed. The 
bill lays no such case; it merely alleges that 
plaintiff cannot make any mon - selling 
milk bought at the minimum ‘& the 
Board. Just as it is exposed to the rubs of 
competition in what it buys on an uncon- 
trolled market, and must make such fetch to 
adjust as it can, so it must accommodate its 
dealings to a price fixed in the plenitude of 
municipal power. That power once granted, 
its transmitted disturbances the Fourteenth 
Amendment does not neutralize. Order to 
show cause discharged. Bill dismissed. 
Hegeman Farms Corporation v. Baldwin et 

. U.S. Dist. Ct., South Dist. of N. Y. 
Decided March 16, 1934. 


@ 
Here Comes the Bride 
“How did the wedding come off?” 


“Fine until the minister asked the 


bride if she would obey her husband.” ~ 


“What happened then?” 


“She replied, ‘Do you think I'm 


crazy?’ and the groom, who was in 4 
sort of daze, replied, ‘I do.’” 


a 
Socking Good Fellow 


Rufus: “What sort of a fellow is 
Bosco ?” 


Goofus: “He’s one of those people | 


who will pat your back before your face 


and hit you in the face behind your 


back.” 


Result-Getting Messages for your Customers 


Sanclily of the Sales Contract 


The Sanctity of the Salcs Contract must be Grmily upheld in its 


Are You Fair to Yourself? 
‘The cash discount premium 1s the nearest thing to 


Your remmttance of 
o_o J SOUR, 03 Bn... 


may be a miscalculation in discount or a deduc 


Do you know 


Good Will and $ $$ 


The most valuable of your mtangible assets 1s good will You 


neglect or indifference to 


ot. o : 
less than the amount shown on our books naelirpinpa a Ed i ff 
Re Gare creditors : 


tion after the discount period! ela Our definite 
discount terms = 


your records will 
mustake 


‘When you have checked our figures, 
supplementary remutta 


im sending us a 


Did You Ever Stop to Think 


That cash discount terms are a carefully predeter- 
rn the price at which merchandise 
is ? 
Business needs your co-operation in fulfilling the sales 
contract. Fairness in respecting discount terms is 
an absolute requisite to sound business practice. 
THE CASH DISCOUNT APPLIES FOR A LIMITED 
PERIOD—OBSERVE THIS LIMIT AS YOU WOULD A 
LEGAL AGREEMENT 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


naan Ont Park Avenue New York City 


ESPONDENCE IS A MOST 
D BUSINESS BUILDER. 


ON OF CREDIT MEN 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ten different styles of enclosure cards pre- 
sent your message briefly, forcefully, and 
with the necessary degree of tact. The 
Association’s name and seal on these attrac- 
tively colored cards lends cordiality and 


Subjects covered include the need for insur. 
ance, promptness in correspondence, observ’ 
ance of sales contracts and discount terms: 
the advantages of discounting; cancellation 
of orders, and the importance of furnishing 


strength. financial statements. 


PRICES, POSTPAID 


Special combination offer—100 each of 10 styles for $3.00 


Put efficiency into your credit transactions and economy into your purchases. 


FILL IN AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY!! 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the following order of Enclosure Cards— 
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